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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
fo Ss 


It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the ““SpEcTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which will 
be devoted to Advertisements. The Twenty-second of these Supplements 
will be issued with the “Spectator” of Saturday, March 26th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————E 
HE Standard published on Monday a telegram, without date 
or signature, announcing that an attempt had been made 
on Sunday to assassinate the Czar. Our contemporary vouched 
for the honesty of its correspondent, who had obviously 
evaded the Russian censorship, and the date chosen looked 
significan$, Sunday being the sixth anniversary of the Emperor 
Alexander’s murder; but the Russian Embassies everywhere 
denied the story. It was, however, true. The Emperor 
had gone to assist in a requiem ceremonial for his father, and 
was to have driven back through Great Morskaia Prospect 
on his return to the fortress where he stays when in St. Peters- 
burg. A student with a heavy book under his arm dropped it 
as the carriage approached, and began pulling a tape attached 
to it; but he had been watched, and was arrested before 
his book exploded. It was a bomb filled with dynamite or 
mélinite and bullets, and would have killed thirty people. 
-Another student who rushed forward to assist the book-bearer 
‘was.stopped by the crowd, seized, and found to be carrying a 
bomb in a green-baize bag. Their lodgings .were searched ahd 
Ather:explosives discovered; but before the Council the students 
‘are obstinately silent. They carried poison, and would, it is 
supposed, have committed suicide had the bombs exploded; but 
their arrest was too rapid and too rough. 














This seems to be the true story ; but the Russian Government, 
or police, are anxious to have it believed that the students were 
arrested before any attempt was made, that the Czar was 
warned in church, and that, in short, the police were more than 
@ match for the assassins. The gravity of the attempt is, how- 
ever, acknowledged, and the Sovereigns of Europe do not usually 
congratulate each other on a mere discovery of plots by the 
police. The danger must have been nearer than that to provoke 

Such cordial telegrams from great Princes. The Russian 
Government attributes the attack to the Nihilists, and all the 
circumstantial evidence confirms that view, the only difficulty 
being to explain the sudden recrudescence of Nihilism. Canon 
MacColl, in a letter to a contemporary, says the Terrorist Com- 
mittee has been quiescent from policy ; but one hardly sees what 
it had to gain. It is at least as probable, as we have suggested 
elsewhere, that the police, by good luck or good management, 
or Colonel Soudaikin’s treachery—for which he was murdered— 
contrived to seize a great number of the Terrorist agents, and 





that the interval has been expended in collecting more. If that 
is correct, the Czar’s danger is great whenever he is compelled 
to leave Gatschina. The Nihilists are baffled there. 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke at Birmingham last Saturday to a 

Committee of the National Radical Union, on the position of 

the Radical Unionists and their relation to the Home-rule Party. 

The general drift of his remarks was that the Radical Unionists 

are not averse to the concession of an Irish Legislature, but that 

they cannot abandon their conditions. These conditions are, 

according to Mr. Chamberlain, that British credit should not 
be pledged for Irish landlords; that Ireland should be fully 
represented in the Imperial Parliament, since without this con- 
dition Separation would be inevitable; that only defined 
subjects should be committed to the Irish Legislature, and 
that that Legislature should be in every sense subordinate; that 
the maintenance of order and justice in Ireland should be kept 
in the hands of the Imperial Parliament and the central Adminis- 
tration ; that Ireland should not be reduced to the position of a 
tribute-paying Province; that the anorhalous Constitution of the 
new Legislature, as sketched in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, with its 
two orders, and property qualification and plurality of votes, 
should be withdrawn; and that Ulster should be excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the new Legislature. Without the conces- 
sion of these terms, the reconciliation of the two sections of the 
Liberal Party is, says Mr. Chamberlain, impossible ; and from 
some cause or other, Mr. Gladstone either will not, or cannot, as 
yet make these concessions. Therefore, Mr. Chamberlain advo- 
cates the organisation of the Radical and Liberal Union, as it 
is no longer possible to get Unionist Liberals to vote for 
Unionist Tories, and it would be needful in the future to pro- 
vide them with candidates of their own. If that be so, the result 
must be that the Home-rulers will generally triumph, even 
though the majority of the constituency should be opposed to 
Home-rule. Is it worth while to elaborate a great organisation 
to achieve that rather lame and futile result ? 





Mr. Courtney on Wednesday made two fine speeches in 
Liskeard. We have said enough elsewhere of their general 
object, which was to insist on Unionists doing their duty un- 
dismayed; but we may add here that Mr. Courtney was espe- 
cially strong against the darkening of counsel with fine phrases. 
Men believed, he said, that the theoretic supremacy of Parlia- 
ment would be perfect; but Parliament had a theoretic 
supremacy over New Zealand, yet refused to remedy an injustice 
there, because the Local Government, being elective, must be 
held to have acted rightly. He might have added that in 
Ireland, interference by the Central Parliament’ would~ be 
nugatory unless backed by the march of troops. The speeches 
were received with a noteworthy enthusiasm. It is, we believe, 
as a mere matter of tactics, far safer for a Member to speak out 
frankly to an English constituency, than to shilly-shally in the 
hope of gaining suffrages. The Unionist who is perpetually 
thinking about his seat just now will lose it, if only because the 
Conservatives will distrust him, and the Liberals remain un- 
conciliated. Mr. Courtney sits as much because he has the 
courage of his opinions, as because his opinions are welcome to 
his constituency. 


Sir George Trevelyan spoke several times in the course of 
the Liskeard meetings, once in favour of submitting the financial 
estimates of the Government to the revision of Select Com- 
mittees—a plan in support of which he had much to”say that 
was extremely relevant, as showing how thoroughly incompetent 
the House of Commons is, in Committee of the whole House, 
for this kind of work. For instance, he stated that once in 
proposing the Irish estimates for the law expenses of the year 
in Committee, he had explained carefully to the Committee 
what were the economies the Government proposed to make, 
and what were the new sources of expenditure it was necessary 





to incur. He was immediately charged with making a very 
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irrelevant speech,—though in a debate lasting many hours, he 
was, so far as he could judge, the only speaker who kept to the 
subject-matter of the vote at all. Sir George also approved 
heartily of limiting the sittings of the House by fixing 
midnight as their termination, and so compelling the House 
to accommodate its discussions more strictly to the time it had 
at its disposal. At the evening meeting, Sir George found 
fault with this journal for its strictures on his own advice to 
the Liberals to reunite on terms honourable to all concerned. 
But, of course, it was because we did not think such terms 
could really be found, that we passed that stricture. We hold 
very strongly that the party led by Mr. Gladstone cannot 
possibly concede terms which would leave the administrative 
centre of Irish law and order at Westminster, instead of in 
Dublin, and that if it could, Mr. Parnell and his friends would 
not accept them. The very object of the Parnellites is to take 
a long step towards disintegration. 


On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone made a great speech to the 
Yorkshire Home-rulers, at a dinner given to him and them 
by Mr. Barran, M.P. for the Otley Division of Yorkshire. 
The chief note of the speech was a serene, almost majestic con- 
fidence in the triumph of Home-rule, and a very calm and cordial 
attitude towards all opponents. Mr. Gladstone believed that 
Lord Salisbury and his friends who talked of the nightmare of 
the Irish Question, were themselves more than half convinced 
that Home-rule must come. He declared that it was no more 
use trying to touch any other great question till the Irish Ques- 
tion was out of the way, than it would be to move ona train till 
the débris of a collision had been removed from the line on which 
the train was placed. He virtually gave up the notion of 
pledging English credit for the settlement of the land question, 
but declared that Irish credit could not be pledged without the 
previous creation of an Irish Legislature. He declared that the 
Imperial Parliament must retain its absolute supremacy,—nay, 
that he himself would have nothing to say to a repeal of the 
Union. Otherwise, he gave up nothing, and he even ridiculed 
any solution which the eighty-five Parnellites themselves were 
not able to accept. He complimented Yorkshire greatly on its 
sympathy with Home-rule. But what Yorkshire may think of 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” which Mr. Gladstone does not venture 
to condemn,—possibly he thinks that a constitutional majority 
of every nation is morally infallible——he did not venture to 
predict. 


The appointment of Mr. Wrench on the Irish Land Com- 
mission, in the place of Mr. Vernon, deceased, may be a very 
good one, but certainly will not gratify national feeling in 
Ireland. Mr. Wrench is, we believe, an Englishman who, 
though he has land agencies in Ireland, and may be, for 
anything we know to the contrary, a man of absolutely first- 
rate ability, has no large knowledge of Ireland, and no excep- 
tional means of forming a just judgment on the points which 
come before the Land Commission. It is not very wise to 
declare thus ostentatiously that there is no Irishman to whom 
the duty of estimating the true character of the present agrarian 
emergency could properly be confided. 


Late on Tuesday week, a riot occurred at Youghal, in which 
the police were severely handled, and in the consequent fight 
they bayonetted a fisherman named O’Hanlon. It was expected 
that another riot would occur, and Captain Plunkett, divisional 
Magistrate for Cork, telegraphed to the officer in command of 
the police at Youghal to take summary measures, and if re- 
sisted, to shoot the rioters. This telegram fell by some means 
into the hands of the Parnellites, and on Tuesday Mr. Balfour 
was asked to explain the order. He justified it fully, declaring 
that in meeting an aggravated attack on the police with fire- 
arms, the Magistrate took the course best calculated in the long- 
run to prevent loss of life. There can be no doubt that this 
view is correct, as if the police are always defeated, there is in 
Ireland no further security. The old, and we think the wise 
view, was that an armed force should never be called out while 
it was possible to enforce the law without it; but that once 
called out, its interference should be final. The very object of 
the Royal Constabulary in Ireland is to render resistance to law 
impossible by the superiority of their weapons. But for that 
unhappy necessity, an ordinary civil police would be sufficient. 


General Boulanger is playing to the gallery again. He had 
addressed a letter to the Commission on Army Reorganisation, 
urging that the system of allowing men who intend to be 


officers to serve a year as cadets was o posed . 

principles. The future officers should, he Choveht, pa tic 
year as ordinary privates, and then be transferred to the my 
tary schools. General Boulanger published this letter bef j 
it had been read, and so evoked an irritable reply, deine 
that democratic principles were not in question, but the welf : 
of the Army, and complaining of the Minister’s dilation 
As the private soldiers detest the present system, which, 
as they and their fathers say, creates a privileged class Withi : 
the very ranks, General Boulanger’s letter will make him ae 
popular than ever. He has principle on his side in a way ; Hae 
the mothers of the respectables are bitterly hostile to hig tilen 

which has been repeatedly proposed, and was once, we think. 
carried, but has always broken down. It is said to have this 
evil effect, that the officers are disgusted with the service at the 
very outset; but that is a question for evidence. 


The French agriculturists are forcing the Government rapidly 
on the road of Protection. They have already an import duty 
of 3fr. per quintal on wheat, equal to 5s. 6d. a quarter; but 
they declare it is not sufficient. The Government resisted 
strongly, and the Radicals of the cities; but the agriculturists 
of all parties united, and, with the support of the Right, carried 
on Saturday a test vote. They placed a duty of 8 fr. per quintal 
on flour by 323 votes to 149. On Tuesday they followed this 
up by increasing the duty on wheat to 5 fr. per quintal, equal 
to 93. a quarter, and sent the Bill to the Senate. It will not, it 
is said, be resisted there, nearly two-thirds of that Chamber 
being Protectionist. The tax on imported food in France may 
therefore be now taken as equal to 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


M. de Lesseps, for years the most popular man in France, he 
having accomplished a great work which also brought in great 
dividends, is a little out of favour just now. He has recently 
visited Berlin, nominally to invest M. Herbette, the French 
Ambassador there, with a decoration, really, perhaps, to impress 
Prince Bismarck with certain views on Egypt. Since his return, he 
has been reporting Prince Bismarck’s fine speeches about his 
friendship for France, and has even ventured to write that France 
and Germany are “ natural friends.” The Parisian journalists are 
furious, and if M. de Lesseps were a young man, he would be 
forced to send daily challenges. As it is, he laughs and goes on 
reporting. The general impression is that the German Chan- 
cellor acted a part, and quite won the affection of the great 
Frenchman; but that is not quite so certain, Those who knew 
M. de Lesseps when he was fighting wild beasts in Egypt, formed 
the impression that he was one of the best-tempered men in 
Europe; one of the most determined, and one of the most coolly 
crafty. He is not praising Prince Bismarck without an object. 


It is understood that the Bulgarian Regents will summon the 
Great Sobranje, in order to renew their powers; and it is 
rumoured that they may make much larger proposals. They 
are tired, it is said, of Russian intrigues, which cannot be 
defeated without European assistance; and they therefore pro- 
pose to declare the two Bulgarias an independent Kingdom, 
probably under Prince Frederic of Saxe-Coburg. The Great 
Powers must then either ratify their act, or decide the fate of 
the Principality in Congress. The story does not look true, 
though no doubt the Regents are under severe pressure. They 
have, however, gained strength from the execution of the 
mutineers, and can, if they please, continue governing. If the 
rumour has any foundation, it would indicate that the Army is 
restless under the want of a personal chief of the State,—quite 
a possibility. The impersonal government restrains ambitions 
too much. 


A murder of a peculiarly dangerous character has this week 
shocked London. Mr. David Samuel, a dairyman, has a small 
shop in Kentish Town, and on Friday week, at 3 o’clock, he left 
it to go his rounds. Shortly after, three men drove up in a 
“trap” of some kind and entered the shop, which they left 
hurriedly in a few minutes, after placing an iron safe, which 
usually stood on a shelf in the shop, upon the threshold. A 
little girl, attracted by the sight of the safe, entered the shop, 
and found Mrs. Samuel, a woman of fifty-seven, lying nearly 
dead in a pool of blood, with her head split open. The poor 
woman was taken to a hospital, but expired upon arrival. None 
of the three men have been arrested, though it is known that 
they drove towards Wandsworth, nor has the “trap” been 
traced. There appear to be strong objections at the Home 





Office to the offering of rewards, which in some cases diminish 
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the police losing time till the offer has appeared ; bat if 
these murderers are not caught, gang-robbery may become an 
epidemic in London. It is a curious fact in the case that the 
murderers attacked an apparently poor but really prosperousshop. 
That indicates that the robbers knew the circumstances well. 


energy, 


Considerable discussion has been caused by an exceedingly 
“hard” case arising under the Hindoo marriage law. A Hindoo 
ir] in Bombay was married by her family as a child to a 
village lad of her own caste. The lad grew up a peasant, but 
the girl became, through circumstances not explained, an edu- 
cated lady, and when her husband called her home, she refused 
to live with him. He appealed to the Courts, and after snl 
litigation, they decided that the marriage was valid, that the 
Jaw was clear, and that the lady, Rukhmibhai, must either 
submit or go to prison as a civil misdemeanant for six 
months. The European community are strongly with the lady ; 
but the Hindoos are resolute on the other side, and as a matter 
of fact, any alteration in the law would be politically too dan- 
gerous. There is hardly any argument for it either which 
would not justify the dissolution of a marriage anywhere when- 
ever the husband turned out a boor. We cannot see, however, 
why, in the special circumstances, which do not occur in India 
once in ten years, Rukhmibhai should not be exempted from 
penalties by the Governor, or, if that is impossible, be released 
from them by a personal statute. Of course, the marriage could 
not be dissolved, but the husband, under the Hindoo system, 
having no children by her, could take a second wife. 


Lord Hartington made a remarkable speech on Wednesday 
in distributing the prizes to the Polytechnic Young Men’s 
Christian Institute, Regent Street. He founded his speech on 
an analogy drawn by Professor Huxley between the scientific 
competition in destructive agencies which is now going on in all 
the military and naval services in the world, and the scientific 
competition among rival industries by which one great concern 
endeavours to undersell its rivals all the world over by giving 
better work for the same money, or equally good work for less 
money. The Co-operative Producing Associations would perhaps 
say that this mutually injurious competition is not necessary, 
—that co-operation in determining the conditions and settling 
the remuneration of work, is much better. And no doubt, just 
as the jostling of the world is limited and controlled by ties of 
blood and friendship, so the jostling of industrial enterprises 
may be more or less limited and controlled within a given area 
by wise co-operation; but we do not see how the time can ever 
come when even Co-operative Associations can escape the rivalry 
of other and external Co-operative Associations, unless, indeed, 
great trades ever become so anxious to confer benefits on their 
customers that they are no longer tempted to appropriate too 
large a share of their gains to the advantage of the capitalists 
and the operatives. Inthe meantime, as Lord Hartington justly 
says, and as Sir Henry Roscoe on the authority of his own ex- 
perience confirmed, the great danger of English industry is that 
the better instructed technical instruction abroad will beat it at 
its own weapons. The Germans are already showing how much 
more carefully they study, and how much better they under- 
stand, the niceties of demand in foreign markets than we do. 
The real difficulty is to sharpen the wits and polish the powers 
devoted to industrial pursuits, without making them either too 
fine or too polished for the sort of tasks to which they are set. 


Yesterday week, the Chancellor of the Exchequer received a 
very influential deputation from the Victoria University (headed 
by Lord Hartington, who spoke for the Duke of Devonshire, 
who is the Chancellor of that University) to press upon the 
Government the grant of some subvention from the State,—the 
subvention understood to be asked for was one of something like 
£2,000 a year,—for the purpose chiefly of paying the fees of the 
Examiners whom the University must appoint in order to make 
their degrees what they should be. The deputation carefully 
avoided raising the more general question of a Government grant 
to the local Colleges themselves which Professor Jowett raised in 
his letter to the Times of March 3rd, because they saw that that 
proposal was a very considerable one, and that it involved also a 

certain discouragement of local generosity and local effort; and 
they therefore dwelt, with considerable tact and prudence, on the 
great distinction between grants for local edwcation,—for which 
you may look to local generosity,—and grants for mere exami- 
nation, which excites no enthusiasm, and is none the less quite 
essential to the testing of true education. For example, it is 
said that the Yorkshire College (at Leeds) cannot, as it 


desires to do, join the Victoria University at present, because 
it cannot afford to contribute the share which would be abso- 
lately necessary for the payment of the University Examiners,— 
say, some £500 a year. Mr. Goschen gave an encouraging reply, 
though he could not, of course, commit himself; but he care- 
fully guarded his ground from being supposed to cover in any 
way even encouragement to the notion of the grant of Govern- 
ment subventions to the cause of intermediate education itself. 
If, by the way, he did grant £2,000 a year to the Victoria 
University, he would grant that infant University nearly as 
much as the Government give to the great London University, 
which, though it receives £13,000, repays £11,000 in fees, as the 
Registrar of the London University showed in his letter to Wed- 
nesday’s Times. However, it isin infancy only that cradles are 
needed. 


The Committee on the charges of corruption brought against 
the Corporation of London is to consist of five voting members, 
—namely, Lord Hartington, Sir Joseph Bailey (M.P. for City 
of Hereford), Mr. Dillwyn (Swansea), Mr. Houldsworth (Man- 
chester), und Mr. J. Stevenson (South Shields),—and two 
members who will have no vote, Mr. Compton Lawrance, Q.C. 
(Stamford), who will produce the evidence on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, and Mr. Bradlaugh (Northampton), who will produce 
the evidence against it. As no number is assigned for a 
quorum, nothing can be done without the full attendance of 
the five voting members. The Committee is a strong one, and 
all the stronger for being a small one. Lord Hartington, of 
course, has been chosen Chairman. 


The Bishop of Achonry (Dr. MacCormack), in sending a sub- 
scription of £5 for the fund for the defence of Mr. Dillon and 
the other authors of the “ Plan of Campaign,” asks if they are 
not “noble knights in the true sense of the word, the protectors 
of the weak, the vindicators of just rights, and the faithful 
friends of struggling and suffering peasants ?” “ They are now,” 
he says, “in the dock,’—the letter was written before the jury 
had disagreed,—“ but a grateful country shall crown them with 
laurels, and their names shall be handed down on the honour- 
roll of the nation amongst the best benefactors of our unhappy, 
misruled country.” It is evident that this right reverend prelate 
either does not understand the “ Plan of Campaign,” or that 
Christian morality in his view distinguishes, as worthy of the 
highest praise, the deliberate breaking of engagements which it 
is possible or easy to keep, for the alleged purpose of protecting 
from eviction persons who have made engagements which they 
can only keep by giving up their homes. To what is the 
Catholic Church coming P 


Yesterday week, Lord Hartington’s amendment enabling the 
House to dispose finally of part of a clause without foreclosing 
substantial amendments on the remainder, was carried by 278 
votes to 100, after a long discussion, and after the rejection of 
an amendment by Mr. A. S. Hill. Mr. Childers then inter- 
vened with an amendment requiring the Speaker to state, when 
he refuses to allow the Closure, whether he excludes it because 
it would be an abuse of the rules of the House, or because the 
subject has been sufficiently discussed under another form. 
The Government resisted this amendment, as tending to limit too 
much the power of the Chair, and it was ultimately withdrawn, 
though it was renewed on Tuesday by Mr. E. Russell, and 
negatived by 215 votes to 146. Mr. Dillwyn moved, on the same 
day, a proviso to prevent the Closure from covering all the items 
of asingle vote in Supply at one stroke ; but the amendment was 
resisted by the Government, on the ground that this might often 
be desirable, and that whenever it was not, the Chairman would 
prevent the abuse of the rule,—and Mr. Dillwyn’s amendment 
was ultimately negatived by 216 votes against 130. Wednesday 
was taken up with debates on the quorum which should be held 
sufficient to apply the Closure, the Government successfully 
resisting any change, and also defeating a proviso proposed by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, that any Member moving the application of 
the Closure shall be compelled to state that he has had no 
previous communication with the Chair. It was hoped that the 
discussion on the first resolution would be brought to an end 
last night, and that the Closure would be voted as a Standing 
Order of the House before this journal is in our readers’ hands, 
—a consummation devoutly to be desired. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ATTEMPT TO KILL THE CZAR. 


HE Russian Government, after a moment’s hesitation, 
admits that a desperate attempt was made on Sunday 
last to assassinate the Ozar, and there is no sound reason to 
doubt that the authors of the crime were Nihilists of the old 
type. The Panslavists may be indignant at the hesitation of 
the Emperor to occupy Bulgaria, but they are not assassins ; 
and the Constitutional Party could gain little, and might lose 
all, by recourse to such evil methods. Its members, moreover, 
are not, as a rule, men driven to desperation, or utterly without 
hope that time and events—say an unsuccessful war, or a 
national bankruptey—may bring their ideas within the limit 
of practicable politics. They will never move until sure either 
of military or popular support. As to a Palace Revolution, of 
which so many speak, every Ozar, like every other despotic 
ruler, must always live in some peril of such an occurrence, the 
personal dreads and hatreds excited by an autocrat being 
always so dangerous; but the men who organise such crimes 
do not choose the public streets for their commission, or 
entrust them to fanatic students. All the details of the attack 
point to a revival of the old Nihilist, or Terrorist, faction, which 
in 1881 murdered Alexander IL., and late in 1883 slaughtered 
Colonel Soudaikin, the head of the Secret Police, for treachery 
to the Society. The date selected was that of the successful 
attack on Alexander II.; the occasion, a return from church, 
was the same; and the method, the use of successive bombs 
thrown under the carriage, was to have been absolutely 
identical. Whether the would-be murderers of Sunday 
advanced quite so near to their end, is still doubtful. 
According to the best non-official accounts, the criminals were 
two students, the first of whom, carrying a bomb filled with 
mélinite, but shaped like a large missal, threw it down before 
the Imperial carriage, and was only arrested while pulling the 
tape which released the hammer intended to ignite the 
explosives ; while his accomplice, who carried another bomb in 
a bag, was stopped and thrown down by the surging crowd. The 
Russian officials allege, however, that the men were arrested. 
while waiting for the carriage at the street-corner, that the 
Czar was warned in church, and that, placing his wife in a 
separate carriage for safety, he drove back to the fortress 
Peter and Paul by a more circuitous route, accompanied 
only by his son, and thence proceeded directly to Gatschina. 
From the extreme agitation caused by the attempt, we should 
fancy it had been near success, and the anxiety of the 
Government to minimise the chances enjoyed by the assassins, 
though it is savagely blamed, is hardly blameworthy. The 
impact caused by such a crime on the whole of Russian society 
must be tremendous. We all remember the furious agita- 
tion produced in London by the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish ; and the assassination of the Czar means in Russia 
the murder of a Sovereign, the death of a Prime Minister, 
and a violent dissolution of Parliament, all occurring at once. 
The policy of the State, the names of its rulers, and the 
destiny of every highly placed personage, may all be changed 
in an hour; while the chance of popular commotion, aimless 
but murderous, is most terrible. All these consequences would 
have been enhanced in the present instance by a situation in 
the Imperial family which hardly allows of a quiet devolution 
of the Throne. The Heir-Apparent is still a boy, and it is 
doubtful whether the monstrous prerogatives of the Czar, 
which raise him above humanity, and impose a task no man 
can ever fulfil adequately, could be wielded at all by a Regent, 
still more by a Grand Duke, who would instantly be accused, 
with reason or without, of intriguing for the Throne. The 
event, in fact, involved contingencies such as would make any 
Government quail, and think secrecy not only justifiable, but 
imperatively politic. 

Still, that the event occurred is admitted, and vain as it is 
to speculate on its results, it is difficult to refrain from doing 
so. The Czar commands armies, and it is only natural that 
an event which has for him such far-reaching consequences 
should profoundly affect his mind. To us it signifies that 
certain students have given their lives to take his, and have 
failed ; but to him it signifies that the Terrorist Society which 
killed his father and his own Chief of Police has not been 
finally crushed, but is abroad again, is again finding devoted 
agents, and is directing them not blunderingly, as assassins 
usually do, but with high scientific skill, and an effort to secure 
an almost theatrical completeness. Any one, it is said, can 
kill any one, if he is reckless of being killed; but the effort of 


the Society was clearly to kill in a special rn ae ge, 


ordained date, and at a selected place,— : 
pression, in fact, as of an irresistible Fate, —_ = 
have been to choose such a place, on such a day, and ther —_ 
and the orders were obeyed. Such a Society is formid, = 
and the wretched object of its attacks, who knows of ite te 
against his father (success achieved after repeated fallen 
and knows also of repeated attempts against himself whi 
have not become public, must feel, if only from the pices 
contrast between his power and his position, as if on 
doomed, as if he were surrounded by assassins — 
as if no act which relieved him from his burden cor “ 
be accounted desperate. That the Ozar has self-eontr ] 
is evident from his appearance at his brother's part; rid 
St. Petersburg three days after the attempt; but the risk 
of assassination disturbs even the strong, and a moody m 
with an unhappy history, posssessed of uncontrolled om 
and perpetually urged on by irresponsible advisers, may at any 
moment adopt some final resolution. At Vienna, it cannes 
to be believed that the Czar will seclude himself more than 
ever, resuming the almost imprisoned life which he led from 
1882 to 1886, and devoting himself to the struggle with the 
Nihilists; while at Berlin they expect that he will be almost 
irresistibly drawn towards war. In the camp he is safe, while 
a victorious Sovereign is usually placed by national admiration 
out of assassins’ reach. Such opinions must be, however, even 
if Prince Bismarck wrote one of them, mere conjectures, : The 
temptation of a man so burdened, one would think, must be 
towards vehement action of some kind, as at once a relief 
and a means of escape; but the problem has to be worked 
out by the Czar himself, in the recesses of a mind said to be still 
unfathomed even by his closest advisers, and sure, if only from 
the loneliness of years passed without ever speaking to an 
equal, to be somewhat separate. No autocrat who thinks as 
other men think could have favoured the plots against 
Prince Alexander, or have allowed his agents to shelter 
military mutineers. The Ozar declares, it is reported, 
that he will transfer his capital to Moscow, where men 
are still loyal, and it is possible that he may find in that 
great flitting a reprieve from trouble ; but he may also seclude 
himself at Gatschina, or may appear at the head of a great 
army in motion, resolved to try once more if he may not win 
“the city of the Ozars.” The Nihilists would not act while 
that campaign went on. It is a strange fate for Europe, 
armed to the teeth, and in an era of high civilisation, to be 
anxiously discussing such contingencies ; but it is true that the 
unexploded bomb of an unnamed student may change the 
history of the world. We are all at the mercy of forces which 
we cannot control; but one wonders how Prince Bismarck, 
with his Army Bill all passed and his armies all ready, feels 
when he reflects that his country’s destiny probably depends 
upon the decisions of a man so far removed from his influence 
and so far beneath him in political intelligence. There is 
nothing to do but watch ; but watching Russia is like watching 
the Riviera; if anything happens there, it is almost certain to 
be a flood, a storm, or an earthquake shock. 

The sudden activity of the Nihilists after a considerable 
period of quiescence has not been explained, and will not 
perhaps be explicable until the disappearance of the Society. 
Nothing has been changed in Russia since the accession of 
Alexander III., nor has any increase of virulence in the system 
of repression been recently reported. There is no proof 
discernible that they play into Panslavist hands, and their own 
statements are always the same,—that they seek first of all more 
liberty for Russia. Every Society of the kind, however, needs 
acolytes, and the Terrorist group, always small in numbers, 
may have been temporarily reduced by the action of the 
police and the revelations of Colonel Soudaikin almost to inani- 
tion, and may now have found more men of the strange type 
which it knows how to use, men self-devoted and patriotic, 
but insensible to right and wrong. They must still be few in 
number, and as they have totally failed to penetrate into 
Gatschina, the immediate danger of a new attempt is probably 
but small; but they have obviously regained activity, and the 
life of the Czar, unless he lives in camp, will henceforward be 
that of a man under sentence, and awaiting the result of an 
appeal, 





RADICAL UNIONISM. 


E have no more reason to object to the distinction on 
which the Radical Unionists insist so earnestly between 
their opinion and that of their less Radical or more Conservative 





colleagues, than we have to the distinction conferred by proper 
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ne member of a family and another. But 
so ne yes to know which of the two is the more 
ota boa as indicating the general character of Unionist 
sien the family name or the proper name? If it comes to 
— t where the Unionist family must either act as a whole, 
- e up their generic principle altogether, will they act as 
U ile or act as Radicals, Liberals, Conservatives, whichever 
we a be? We hold that if they attach the importance we 
n ed the Unionist principle, they must all be found united 
ps oa question on which the defeat of Unionism would prac- 
tically result from their divided action. And that is the point 
on which we always tremble for Unionism when we read such 
speeches as those which Mr. Chamberlain delivered in Birming- 
ham last Saturday, and Sir George Trevelyan at Liskeard on 
Wednesday. In some respects, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
satisfactory enough. No Unionist could quarrel with what he 
said on the subject of restoring order in Ireland. No Unionist 
could quarrel with him for pointing out so ably as he did how 
difficult it is to overcome the prejudice which attaches to party 
names, and to persuade a Unionist who has prided himself 
on his Liberalism all his life that it is his duty to vote for a 
Conservative rather than return a Liberal who would support 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan for the government of Ireland. But 
when a Unionist seems to contemplate without alarm the 
picture which he and Sir George Trevelyan both of them 
aint for us of Gladstonian Liberals and Unionist Liberals 
co-operating, and even bidding against each other in their 
Liberalism on all subjects except the subject of Ireland, 
and on that subject voting in opposite lobbies, we confess 
that we do feel real consternation. How is that picture to 
be realised consistently with keeping out of power a Govern- 
ment which would grant what Mr. Gladstone has proposed ? 
Conceive the Gladstonian Liberals and the Unionist Liberals 
uniting to defeat the present Government, say on such a ques- 
tion as the magnitude of the Estimates, or the character of 
the English Local Government Bill, What must be the result? 
Why, of course, that the present Government must resign; that 
a Liberal Administration must be appointed which would, we 
suppose, represent both sections of the Liberal Party, but the 
Unionist section in that very feeble strength in which it is now 
represented in Parliament, or more probably in a strength still 
feebler ; that the Conservatives, irritated and indignant at their 
desertion by the Unionists, would form their own plans without 
paying any attention to the wishes of their Liberal colleagues ; 
and that in all probability such an Administration as we have 
supposed would hardly live a month, and that it would be the 
very last that would even profess to resist Mr. Parnell’s demands. 
No, if union is strength, disunion is weakness; and disunion 
on the subject of the Union is pure madness. We believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain will prove a great deal better than his word ; 
that he will fight to the last against this proposal to break up 
the United Kingdom which he has felt so keenly; and that, 
far from being content to let the Radical Unionists turn out 
the Conservative Government whenever they happen to sym- 
pathise more with the Gladstonians than they do with the 
Conservatives, he will advise them in future, as he has set 
them an example in the past, to be ready to die in the last 
ditch rather than surrender the cause of Unionism. But 
undoubtedly we have to regret to-day, as we have often had 
to regret before, that Mr. Chamberlain’s language is much less 
decisive than his action, and that he makes one tremble for 
his cause when he is in all probability far from trembling for 
it himself, and as resolute as ever to let his deeds go before 
his words, instead of lagging behind them. Concerning Sir 
George Trevelyan we are less hopeful. Though he has always 
spoken out manfully on the subject of keeping the command 
of the administration of justice in Ireland in the hands of the 
Imperial Government, he appears to us to have become so con- 
Vinced of the necessity of some sort of Home-rule, that we 
cannot follow his practical drift. 

The great mistake in principle which, as we think, has led 
to this difference between Mr. Chamberlain’s and Sir George 
Trevelyan’s language and their action up to the present moment, 
was the attempt made by them before Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Project was produced to compete with Mr. Gladstone in satisfy- 
ing the Irish demand, “I suppose,” said Mr. Chamberlain 
last Saturday at Birmingham, “I suppose that before the 
introduction of the Home-rule Bill, if the Liberal Party had 
been consulted, as I wish indeed it had been, as to the policy 
to be pursued in Ireland, we should have found an almost 
unanimous feeling that we ought in this great question, as in 
almost every other question we have done, to proceed step by 
step, and accordingly that it would be wise to commence with 





a great extension of purely municipal government in Ireland, 
and then if we saw that the Irish people showed a capacity for 
self-government, if they showed proper moderation, that we 
might afterwards go further, and endeavour to conciliate that 
national sentiment which we know exists in Ireland, as in other 
parts of the Kingdom, by a further extension of those rights.” 
Well, we not only agree heartily with that, but we disagree 
profoundly with Mr. Chamberlain’s next statement, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s action had rendered it impossible for the Liberal 
Unionists to hold firmly by those most wise and moderate 
counsels. When he goes on as he does to justify the 
only mistake which Lord Hartington has made on this 
matter,—the concessions announced in his address to the 
electors of Rossendale last June, concessions which, fortunately 
for us, have been ever since very wisely ignored by Lord 
Hartington himself,—we dissent entirely from his opinion :— 
“ But when Mr. Gladstone introduced this tremendous measure, 
when he made this enormous concession to the Parnellite 
Party, we felt and we said—and no one said it more clearly 
than Lord Hartington—that the situation had been changed 
by his action, and that in future it would be useless to talk of 
measures which might have been sufficient before, and that we 
were bound to consider the matter now on a broader and 
wider standpoint, and with a view to make more extensive 
concessions, and accordingly our position was that while we 
were willing to agree in the future to the creation of some 
legislative authority in Dublin in accordance with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s principle, we could not consent and would not consent 
to the scheme by which he proposed to carry this out so long 
as the safeguards which Mr. Gladstone provided were, in our 
opinion, totally illusory and inadequate.” Far from holding 
that because Mr. Gladstone had made a great mistake “it 
would be useless to talk of measures which might have been 
sufficient before,” we hold that the very duty of considering 
the matter “on a broader and wider standpoint” ought to 
have prevented the Liberal Unionists from making in theory 
those “ more extensive concessions ” which they have, in our 
opinion, had reason to regret ever since they madethem. Nay, 
concessions which, if offered before, might have been com- 
paratively harmless, became not less dangerous, but much 
more so when considered in the light of grudging concessions 
extracted by Mr. Gladstone’s larger proposals. These conces- 
sions have altogether undermined the ground of principle, 
and made it appear to the country that the Liberal Unionists 
are disputatious about a small point in resisting Mr. Glad- 
stone, whereas they really are resisting him on a very large 
point indeed. Take the principle on which Sir George Trevelyan 
has always insisted, and on which Mr. Chamberlain insists firmly 
still, that “ the maintenance of law and order could not be safely 
entrusted to a Parliament in Dublin, but must remain under 
the control of the Imperial authority.” Well, how does that 
consist with the concession of a Legislature in Dublin with the 
right to make laws on a large number of delegated subjects, 
and of an Administration bound to act on the decisions of that 
Legislature? Would it be barely possible to refuse the control 
of the police to such an Administration, when it was to be 
conceded to every County Board in England and Wales? And 
what would be the use of reserving the constabulary for the 
Imperial Government, if the police, who alone could interfere 
in cases of boycotting and petty tyranny, were to be guided by 
local authority ? It seems to us, we confess, as clear as daylight, 
that if we are to administer justice in Ireland,—and even the 
Radical Unionists maintain, very justly, that Ireland is not in a 
condition to elect a Legislature which would do justice between 
man and man,—the only reasonable inference is that we must 
refuse Ireland a Legislature altogether, at least till all the ques- 
tions which cause such deep divisions and bitterness between the 
various sections of the country are set at rest. Mr. Chamber- 
lain never took wiser ground than when he urged on the 
present Government as early as possible a settlement of the 
land question and its settlement on a large and statesmanlike 
principle. That is the true ground for the Unionists. Let us 
restore order, get rid of juries that will not decide according 
to the evidence, and settle the agrarian question; and for 
the rest, let us trust to the conviction, which every man worth 
his salt as a politician entertains, that the agrarian question 
is the true secret of anarchy in Ireland. Let no one omit 
to notice that when Mr. Dillon addresses Irish audiences 
with that passion which always moves him, he hardly ever says 
a word on the Home-rule question,—not because he himself 
does not care far more about Home-rule than he does about 
the land question,—but because he knows very well that the 
key to the heart of his audience is the land question, and 
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not the Home-rule question. Well, that hint should not be 
lost upon our Unionist statesmen. Let them give up talking 
about how much they are prepared to concede in the matter 
of Home-rule, and devote their whole minds to considering 
what they can do which would cut the ground from under the 
Home-rulers altogether. That, as regards Ireland, is the true 
“‘ way of salvation ;”—and we use the term in no flippant sense, 
for never did salvation mean more than it does in a context in 
which it implies the putting-off of those habits of hate, 
cruelty, jealousy, and suspicion between class and class in 
Ireland, which lead to misery everywhere, and not unfrequently 
to robbery and murder as well. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CONFIDENCE. 


R. GLADSTONE'’S speech to the Yorkshire Home-rulers 
at Mr. Barran’s, is remarkable for its calm and lofty 
confidence in his own vision of the future, for its frank and 
cordial tone towards his opponents and his critics, and for its 
visionary power of ignoring the difficulties which beset his 
path. At all events, there is nothing small about Mr. Glad- 
stone. We believe that his triumph is as far off as ever, that 
the obstacles in his path are as numerous, as insurmountable, 
as intractable even to his genius, as they were a year ago,— 
nay, that they are more impressive than ever. But of this we 
are sure, that Mr. Gladstone was as free from personal motive 
and personal vanity in proposing the revolution of last year as 
he obviously is now. No one can read his speeches, can note 
his cheerful acquiescence in a delay which, even if it did not 
defeat his policy, might easily exclude him from any share in 
its final victory, without being convinced that the paltry 
attacks made on him as a party manwuverer are as baseless as 
they are discreditable to the insight of those who make them. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone’s speech is sanguine beyond the 
sanguineness of the political seer. First he talks of the Irish 
Question as stopping the way, and of the necessity of “ clearing 
the line,” just as if he could see in his vision no obstructive 
wreckage on the line which his proposals would bring there, 
instead of removing. Now, one of the most remarkable of 
the results of the year’s discussion is this, that Mr. Gladstone 
has been compelled to give up the idea of “ clearing the line” 
in deference to the urgency of his own followers. We doubt if 
there be amongst his devoted band of Liberals anything like as 
many followers as Lord Hartington himself can boast, who would 
agree to the exclusion of the Irish Members from the Parliament 
at Westminster ; and yet so long as they remain there, can 
there be any reasonable talk of “clearing the line?” We can 
imagine nothing in the present state of things half as ob- 
structive as the perpetual debates which would spring up in 
the future Imperial Parliament with its Irish contingent, over 
the true construction and application of any Irish Government 
Act which Mr. Gladstone and his friends could carry. We 
should understand the sanguine hope which Mr. Gladstone 
entertains of “clearing the line,’ if he had been able to per- 
suade his own followers to let the Irishmen go. But as 
that is the one proposal which, so far as we know, hardly any 
of them have accepted, or are likely to accept, the reply to Mr. 
Gladstone's sanguine anticipations concerning the clearing of 
the line is, that nothing would tend to the effective and final 
blocking of the line so certainly as a Home-rule Act for Ireland 
which would leave the Irish representatives at Westminster. 
This, however, is a subordinate point. Mr. Gladstone may, 
of course, carry his scheme without “clearing the line,” 
though he recommends it to Great Britain chiefly on the 
ground that he expects it to clear the line. There is nothing 
less improbable than that a statesman of his great autho- 
rity and power might be able to persuade the country to 
adopt a remedy for the block, which would result only in 
making the block more intolerable and complete than ever. 
In our belief, that would be the result of any scheme which 
would leave Irish representatives in the Imperial Parliament 
to debate over again with their British critics all the policy, 
legislative and administrative, of the Dublin Parliament. But 
though he would not have relieved us of our difficulties, still, 
if he could pass a Home-rule Bill identical with his own in 
all but its proposal for the weeding of Parliament of the Irish 
Members, he would have triumphed for the moment; and we 
do not believe that he will triumph even for themoment. He 
points, indeed, to the disposition even of his opponents to 
despair of holding their own ground, and regards that as evi- 
dence in his favour. Is itso? It is very easy to recognise the 
vastness of the difficulties with which we have to deal, without 
regarding Mr. Gladstone’s confidence in his own cause as in 





a, 
the least degree justified. Mr. Gladstone sees, and sees vividly 
b 


that amongst Liberals he is gaining ground, and : 
believe that he is right. In atte of kere Mr. Gladstone seo, 
of the creditable freedom from party bondage which re 
Liberal Unionists, or, as he calls us, the “ Dissentient Liberale” 
have shown, no one knows better than we do, how few Liberals 
among the rank and file have either knowledge or conviction 
enough to justify them in a revolt against the authority of their 
great leader, and how irksome it has been even to those who have 
had that knowledge and conviction, to maintain their ground 
against the taunts and solicitations of their friends. But what 
Mr. Gladstone can know nothing about, and consequently takes 
no account of, is the great influence exercised upon that mass of 
floating opinion which is always more or less open to modification 
by a sharp controversy of this sort, in which there are ranged 
on the one side a party like the Parnellites, blasted in the opinion 
of the public by their former and present acts as well as by 
the expressed views of their present colleagues in America, with 
the Liberals as their allies ; while there are ranged on the other 
side all the more trusted leaders of the Liberal Party, except 
the great leader himself, side by side with the whole Conser. 
vative strength of the country. The effect of such a controversy 
on the floating mass of opinion which is always forming itself 
anew or undergoing modification, is enormous, Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence, mighty, and deservedly mighty as it is, is constantly 
melting away under the unfavourable consequences of his alli- 
ance with a ferocious, unscrupulous, and discredited party, 
which he himself denounced with the most noble indignation 
five years ago, and which has taken up within the last few 
months the open advocacy of that disgraceful “ Plan of Cam. 
paign ” which neither Mr. Gladstone nor his lieutenants venture 
to approve, though they are not bold enough to con- 
demn it. Now, while we concede fully that Mr. Gladstone not 
only does carry the Liberal Associations with him now, and will 
carry them with him more and more, what we venture to 
assert is that the Liberal Associations themselves are feeling 
already the chilling effect of this controversy on their enthu- 
siasm, and that they will feel it more and more. On the other 
hand, the Conservative Associations are gaining ground every 
day from the disgust which men feel in fighting in such company 
as that of the Parnellites, and the elation with which men feel 
that in attacking such allies as the Liberals and the Parnellites 
they cannot be on unsafe ground. Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, 
in the fanaticism, as we deem it, of his constitutional doctrine, 
is quite indifferent to the character of his allies. To him, they 
are the constitutional representatives of Ireland, and nothing 
else. He takes no account of what they have done; he takes no 
account of what they are now doing. But he repeats that 
they represent Ireland in the proportion of 85 to 16, and that 
behind that great fact no true Constitutionalist can go. Well, 
Englishmen will not look at matters in that light. Even if 
they did not know, as they do know, that Ireland is for Home- 
rule much more because Ireland expects to get the land on 
easier terms from a Home-rule Parliament than it would get 
from a Parliament in Westminster, and not because it cares 
directly for Home-rule, Englishmen are not high constitu- 
tional enthusiasts, who can shut their eyes to the antecedents 
and policy of any group of men whom constitutional methods 
have brought to the front. Even when the constitutional 
authority of the Parnellites to speak for Ireland has been duly 
verified, Englishmen will insist on looking at how they treated 
Mr. Gladstone in 1882, how they are treating the Irish landlords 
in 1887, and, in general, how far they would like to hand over 
a country for which they are responsible to such a group as 
that. Then, too, the newer generation who have not yet 
determined their opinions, are shaken in their admiration for 
Mr. Gladstone when they see him going off at a tangent to 
meet the views of men whom he denounced a few years ago 
with such hearty British warmth, and whose policy of to-day he 
cannot see his way to defend from a very serious moral as well 
as political charge. These are influences which tell vastly on 
the electors. They tend to make the snowball of Conser- 
vative opinion grow bigger every day, and to make the snow- 
ball of Liberal opinion dwindle every day; and therefore, 
we think that Mr. Gladstone’s confidence in the future is 
quite misplaced. He is probably right in thinking that Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain will wield less influence at 
the next elections than they wielded at the last, and that he 
will succeed to some of the influence which they lose, But 
he is wrong if he supposes that Liberalism will grow in its 
enthusiasm for a cause which is disfigured by such allies as 
his, or that Conservatism will not find its enthusiasm stimu- 
lated by having such foes to fight. 
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Mr, Gladstone’s prediction that we shall all find ourselves 
Home-rulers before long, and catch ourselves saying that, after 
all, though we had opposed the measures he brought forward, 
- had never been opposed to their principle, but only to the 
clumsy form in which he had embodied it, certainly leaves our 
withers quite unwrung. We could never make any such 
excuse. We feel the greatest admiration for the skill with 
which he embodied in those measures a principle to which we 
were and are heartily opposed ; and if we should be beaten, 
we must always confess that it was on the principle that we 
were beaten, much more than on any particular embodiment 
of it. We are heartily in favour of the principle of local self- 

overnment, and wish to see Parliament relieved of parochial 
work for which it is unfit. But we utterly disapprove of any 
dismembering of the nation,—of any re-solution of the nation 
into a federation. We have no wish to restore the Heptarchy. 
And if we were compelled to begin that rather disheartening 
task, we should not select the one spot in the United Kingdom 
which had pre-eminently betrayed its special unfitness for a 
separate and isolated representative system, as the spot in 
which the restoration ought to begin. 





MR. COURTNEY'S ATTITUDE. 


HE great merit of the two striking speeches delivered by 

T Mr. Courtney on Wednesday at Liskeard was their tone. 

The arguments he pressed were, with one exception to be here- 

after noted, those most familiar to Unionists. He avoided the 

agrarian division of the Irish Question a little too scrupulously, 

and we do not know that throughout he offered any suggestion 

from which much help could be obtained. And yet more 

helpful speeches to the Unionist cause could hardly be. They 

will operate on Unionists with relaxed minds like cold water 

on men with relaxed fibres, bracing them up to new energy 

and filling them with a new sense of their own possible 

strength. Mr. Courtney, besides being a man whose opinions 

are definite, and whose mind refuses to confuse phrases with 

things, is utterly free of the evil superstition embraced by 

so many politicians of the hour, the notion that to resist the 

stream of political tendency is to do something which has in it 

of the nature of sin. He sees the stream, he recognises its 

force; but it has to be crossed, and he wades in, indifferent 

whether he emerges or is swept away. He has, consequently, 

none of their inner doubt, and none of their outer hesitation. 

He does not need the stimulus of hope; but once clear as to 

a duty, can not only do it—that is nothing—but go on doing 

it for any period required until it is visibly done. There is 

not a trace of sanguineness about his Liskeard speeches. 

He foresaw, he says, the difficulties which would follow 

Mr. Gladstone’s conversion ; and he sees the difficulties which 

exist now; but being convinced of duty, he summons 

all Members in his own position to do it, irrespective of 

consequences, even if one of them be “ the crown of political 

martyrdom.” As to the duty, he is absolutely clear, and he 

puts it in a different way from most speakers. He does not 

dwell on the misdeeds of the Parnellites, though, as Chairman 

of Committees, he must feel them more painfully than even 

the Government ; he does not descant on the anarchy reigning 

in Ireland ; he does not even plead the cause of the English 

whom we are asked to abandon there. He argues with simple 

directness that we have a work to do which we have begun, 

which we have prosecuted with some measure of success, 

and which we have no right whatever, for the sake of our 
own selfish ease, to abandon. The substance of his teaching— 
for it is teaching, and not mere oratory—is contained in this 
noble passage :—‘* So, as I say, I did as your Member, in a 
degree, in my humble fashion, take up the great task which Peel, 
Canning, and Mr. Gladstone himself upheld—that great task 
of fusing into one the three component parts of this great 
Kingdom, so that in a United Kingdom we should hear no 
more, except for purposes of geographical designation, of 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, Englishmen, or Welshmen, when we 
should all be one—one free, one united, one growing Kingdom ; 
and I ask you whether that is not an ideal worthy of your 
pursuit, whether for any slight or trivial cause you would 
shrink from making it the object of your lives, I ask you 
whether we should lightly depart from this great task—thus 
undertaken, thus pursued with more or less success—growing 
success—though I admit in a chequered degree, but with a 
continual growing success—put forward by all our states- 
men. It was my privilege some years before I entered 
Parliament to have a large acquaintance with one of the 
greatest thinkers that Ireland has given to this generation. 





From his lips, from his writings, I learnt much about Ire- 
land. He was an Irishman above all things else, a patriot 
if ever there was one, a statesman if ever there was one, 
though he was not called to the exercise of any functions. He 
told me—and it was a lesson which sank into my heart and 
remained in my memory—how the influence of the United 
Kingdom, the organisation of the united Imperial Parliament, 
the Executive and the officers appointed thereby, spread 
through the whole of Ireland, operating as a great educational 
machinery, lifting up the Irish people, infusing them with new 
and correct ideas, reforming the whole course of their lives, 
and re-creating the nation; and I will call to your memory 
how I have always held this out to be the thing which we 
should pursue in connection with Ireland, and even in talking 
of Land Bills and those other great measures which have been 
advocated by no one more strongly than myself. I have said 
of the Land Bill that this Bill or any other will fail unless we 
make Ireland a new nation. It is a new creation we have been 
attempting to make by association and connection with our- 
selves.” 

That has the true ring in it, the ring of the thought which 
was once the thought of English politicians as well as English 
engineers, the immutable resolve, if the work is but good, to go 
on with it, amidst all difficulties, in spite of all obstacles, in the 
face of all resistance, until it is accomplished. Chat Moss shall 
be filled, if the world is emptied into it. To such a frame of 
mind, hope is needless, as it is to men who are obeying what 
they know to be law; and to those who can reach it, the petty 
calculations about votes and parties, and the influence of this 
waverer or that fanatic, are but the interesting speculations of 
an idle hour. Nothing can happen worse than the extinction 
of the Unionists; and when they have made up their minds, 
as Mr. Courtney has, that they are bound to risk that, there 
is no more room for fear. Not that Mr. Courtney in the least 
degree gives up his confidence. On the contrary, he believes 
that the country will come round to the Liberal Unionists :— 
“ If we can but put the truth plainly before popular audiences 
throughout the country, show them what has been our object 
in the past, what is the policy to be pursued in the future, I 
will not give up the faith and belief that the popular audiences 
will be stronger than the politicians, that the popular voice 
will insist that the Unionist idea must be upheld, must be 
pursued. Therefore, I do not hesitate to believe that those 
who, under the influence of a great name and under the 
specious influence of a gifted leader, were seduced into fol- 
lowing a great programme, will turn back from that mistake 
and rejoin what was the faith of their fathers, what was their 
own faith until suddenly, without time for reflection, they were 
induced to take a sudden departure. I have faith that they 
will be recalled. What, then, becomes the duty for us to 
pursue? To reorganise ourselves into a body to which we 
can welcome them when they are ready to return to the paths 
from which they have strayed. I do not desire that we should 
be simply a protesting body, but that we should take care to 
point out to the popular intelligence what is the faith we possess, 
I believe such is the force of attraction that we shall quietly, 
firmly, and faithfully, by holding up the lantern of our faith, 
draw back to us those who have been led astray. But if the 
combat ends in defeat, if the English people, as yet firm, 
decide in the wrong way, we Liberal Unionists look forward to 
the future not without anxiety, but without fear. Whatever 
the future may bring forth, it shall find us steady. Perchance 
the waves may wash us down, but we will be free to act accord- 
ing to what we believe to be the interests of our constituents 
and our Constitution, fulfilling an obligation we have inherited.” 
It is a pleasure in this flabby generation to read such words. We 
have sometimes thought, and occasionally said, that Mr. Court- 
ney was too confident in his own judgment; but there are times 
when that capacity of being certain is the necessary condition of 
resolution to do one’s duty; and this is one of them. Unionists 
have arrived at just that stage in their contest when there is 
nothing to do, but to go on doing, regardless of consequences 
of omens, of everything except the visible duty to be per- 
formed. Mr. Courtney shows them the way, and they may 
derive consolation, if they need it, from his example. He at 
least speaks out ; yet in one of the most naturally Radical dis- 
tricts of England, among a population who should be like the 
Welsh in politics, who are for the most part Liberals and 
Nonconformists by conviction, he has so diffused his own con- 
victions that his seat is secure. Englishmen have not lost 
their inner respect for manliness, and it is manliness of the old 
kind, manliness that is not without its touch of stubborn 
defiance, that Unionists now require. 
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THE NEW TAX ON FOOD IN FRANCE, 


ie long step taken by the French Chamber on Tuesday 

in a retrogade path has attracted less attention than it 
deserves, Everybody ir this country is thinking of Russia and 
Ireland ; but events nevertheless occur in countries happier 
than those. We have always believed that finance would be 
the great trial of democracy, and that its errors would take 
an unexpected form. The old theory, sanctioned by writers of 
the highest eminence, was that a democracy would be im- 
patient of taxation, indifferent or hostile to rights of property, 
and jealous in the extreme of accumulated wealth ; but it has 
not been supported by experience. In France, Germany, and 
America, the people, under a régime of universal suffrage, 
have imposed taxes for national purposes of unprecedented 
severity; and in two of those countries they have selected 
only taxes which they themselves have to pay, while 
in the third they have not only done this, but have 
repealed a highly profitable Income-tax. Property is at 
least as safe in all those countries as in Great Britain, and 
although there is jealousy of great wealth in France, it has 
not appeared in Germany to any appreciable extent—the 
motive-power of Socialism being a different one—while in 
America, aggregations of wealth beyond European precedent 
excite a certain admiration. In Ireland, indeed, the democracy 
appears inclined to plunder; but in Ireland we can hardly 
judge democracy, because it has never yet held legal power or 
felt the consequences of its own crimes or errors. It is the 
blundering of Demosin finance, rather than his criminality, which 
modern history teaches us to dread,—a blundering due at least 
as much to ignorance as to selfishness. The German peasantry 
do not know the results of the protective duties which they 
permit Prince Bismarck to impose; the American freeholders 
meant no harm in legalising the silver “ dollar of our fathers ;” 
and we may hope the French peasantry are stupid, rather than 
purely selfish, in forcing on the vote of Tuesday, and imposing 
a second protective duty on corn. That is, however, a test vote, 
and a most disheartening one. In France, as in the United 
Kingdom, the heavy fall in the price of cereals and of meat has 
greatly benefited the body of the community, has in the cities 
distinctly reduced the disposition to turbulence, and has assisted 
the whole people in that marvellous thrift which has enabled 
France to support her grave financial misfortunes. In a country 
where the people live on bread, and spare every halfpenny they 
can save, a fall of 30 per cent. in the price of flour is like a great 
increase of income; it makes every hut and lodging-room feel 
easy. In England, this advantage is so keenly felt that 
all Protectionist oratory breaks on that rock,—the necessity, if 
Protection is to be adopted, of first protecting corn; but in 
France there is a different set of circumstances. The Govern- 
ment is, as a whole, decidedly for Free-trade; the financial 
powers, so influential in France, are on the same side, and 
the majority of Deputies, who are for the most part profes- 
sionals, are probably equally convinced. A grand section of 
the electors, however, are not. It is said that five millions 
of the electors of France own portions of the soil, and 
among them, all who grow cereals, and grow more than they 
eat, fret under the fall in prices like English farmers. They 
will consent to anything which raises their cash receipts, even 
though, the food they eat exceeding the food they sell, they do 
not really profit by the increase ; and they compel their repre- 
sentatives to vote against their own inclination. The reluctance 
of the Government was so great, that it was at one time believed 
they would resign ; the reluctance of the Deputies is so great, 
that all Republicans not sitting for agricultural districts revolted ; 
and the figure of the tax was at last fixed by a kind of Dutch- 
auction; but in the end, all the agricultural Deputies trembling 
for their seats struck up an alliance with the Right, and on 
Tuesday raised the corn-duty to 5fr. per quintal—or 9s, 2d. 
a quarter—on imported corn. That is to say, every household 
in France, a country maintained on bread, will pay from 20 to 
25 per cent., according to the price, more for its staple food in 
order that a class may receive a bounty upon one of its indus- 
tries. The injustice, though not greater in France than any- 
where else, is especially patent because France has so many 
cultures which cannot be protected. Take the vine-grower, for 
example; no country produces his wine, or could by any 
possibility underbid him in his home market ; and consequently 
he can never be protected. Yet, although he lives under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as his neighbour the wheat-grower, 
pays the same taxes, and is subject to the same law of equal 
division, he has to pay at least 20 per cent. on his food for 
the direct benefit of his neighbour and rival. The oppression 


‘. va. 
is so patent, that it was proposed to avert it by granting to the 
wheat-grower a bounty equal to the tax, and thus enabli 
other cultivators to claim the same relief; but the pro 4 
would have burdened the Treasury instead of relieving mga 
it was rejected. The new tax on food is therefore im a 
and as a protected interest is never satiated, it will, we ion ig 
be increased until the irritation of the rest of the popelaiie “ 
becomes too great to be endured. France, in fact, re-enters i 
the weary old round from which she had escaped. " 

It will be observed that we do not use the old argument 
about the distress to be caused by the dear loaf, because it 
is not that which in the present situation of affairs impresses 
our minds, A tax of even 20 per cent. on bread imposed for 
the benefit of a class is always unjust, must be severely felt 
in the cities, and among certain classes must make a positive 
difference in their supply of food; but we admit that the 
actual price of corn is so low that the difference may not be 
unendurable. The increased duty will not of itself, unless 
the harvest fails, bring up bread to the prices of a dear year 
The fluctuations of the market in any one year often cause 
more dearness than the new tax will, and corn might rise 16 fr 
per quintal from the present lowest level without bread-riots 
beginning to make their appearance. The people of France 
like those of England, have, we doubt not, a fixed standard of 
dearness in their minds, and until it is reached, they only half. 
notice what an advantage is being taken from them. If bread 
moreover, gets dear, the tax will be abolished under pressure 
of Paris, a fact so certain, that special power is reserved to 
the Executive to suspend it by proclamation. It is not 
the distress in France that we dread, though it must be 
increased; it is the evidence that the huge masses of 
electors who now govern the world have either not learned 
the first truths of finance, or are prepared, in their own selfish 
interest, to neglect them. That points to many weary contests, 
and much suffering, possibly long-continued, in the near future, 
The masses are probably no worse even in their selfishness 
than the classes, though poverty makes them inevitably more 
griping ; but if they have not learned the economical lesson, 
the whole work of teaching them has to be done over again, 
and with infinitely greater difficulty. It is not hard to teach 
arithmetic to a limited body of electors, and, as a matter of 
fact, our own Ten-pounders did learn the application of that 
science to taxation in a very wonderful way. They became 
able to understand Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone in their 
boldest proposals, and supported them with a decision much 
too speedily forgotten. It may be much more difficult to teach 
the householders, and certainly, if analogy can ever give reason 
for apprehension, there is not much ground for hope. The 
wheat-growers of France are not more foolish than the majority 
of Americans, or Canadians, or Australians, who are only 
Englishmen living under different skies. It seems as if the 
tendency were in democracy itself, as if men with nothing to 
spare, when possessed of all power could not, when the prices of 
their products were in question, be either just or wise. They 
cannot get rid of a notion that they are defrauded of their 
gains by foreign competition, and if they have the power, they 
stop it, forgetting, or not caring, that in stopping it they tax 
every consumer. If that is so, the outlook may well make 
economists tremble, and doubt whether after all their triumphs 
their foothold is yet safe, whether the new and irresistible 
governing power has learned, or can learn, the great lesson 
they teach. Certainly it has not learned it yet. 





THE ARCHBISHOP’S PATRONAGE BILL. 


VERY useful Church Patronage Bill came out of Com- 
mittee in the Lords about dinner-time on Monday. It 
provides for the limitation of the sale of advowsons, and for 
the prevention of improper appointments. The first end is 
attained by forbidding the sale of a right of patronage until 
the purchaser is certified to be a fit person to possess it. The 
seller must apply to the Chancellor of the diocese for the 
required certificate. This application will be referred to a 
Commission, consisting of the Chancellor himself, an Arch- 
deacon nominated by him, the Rural Dean, and two laymen 
nominated by the Lord Chancellor. If a majority of the 
Commissioners consider the proposed purchaser to be a fit 
person to possess the right of patronage, they will grant the seller 
the certificate ; and in order to satisfy themselves upon this 
point, they are empowered to make all necessary inquiries into 
the circumstances of the sale and the position and character of 
the purchaser. Before refusing a certificate, they are to give the 





persons concerned an opportunity of attending before the Com- 
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mission and offering such explanations as they think fit. 
The second end is attained by empowering the Bishop to refuse 
institution when the presentee appears to him to be unfitted 
for the discharge of his duties by reason of physical infirmity, 

cuniary embarrassment, evil life, or grave scandals concern- 
ing his moral conduct, and the parishioners may take objec- 
tion to the presentee on any of these grounds. If institution 
ig refused, an appeal will be allowed to the Archbishop of the 
Province. The Bill is a simple and straightforward measure, 
aiming at nothing which is not practicable, and yet omitting 
nothing which is really necessary. 

The conception of this measure is due to Lord Salisbury ; 
but he was warmly supported by the Episcopal Bench. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury hoped that it would be accepted by 
the House; the Bishop of London suggested an amendment 
carrying Lord Salisbury’s purpose a little further ; the Bishop 
of Lichfield had a notice on the paper “ of the same scope 
and tendency.” The agreement between the authorities 
in Church and State was, in fact, complete, with the 
usual, and indeed inevitable, exception of Lord Grimthorpe. 
Yet this Bill, though framed by Lord Salisbury, will not bear 
his name, and though supported by the Bishops, goes on lines 
as unlike as possible to those on which they originally pro- 
posed to deal with the question. These very proposals of 
Lord Salisbury’s were really so-called amendments of a wholly 
different Bill introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
speaking presumably for the Episcopal Bench. In that Bill it 
was proposed to create an ecclesiastical monster called the 
Council of Presentations, for the constitution and regulation 
of which there were required seven clauses, divided into thirty 
sub-clauses. The machinery of election was as elaborate as 
that provided for a Member of Parliament,—indeed, being 
based on the principle of double election, it was even more 
elaborate. There were to be clerical members and lay members, 
ex-officio members, nominated members, and elected members, 
members elected directly by the Cathedral and parochial 
clergy, and members elected indirectly by ‘ representa- 
tive electors” chosen by the ratepayers. Once in every 
three years this ponderous machinery was to be set in motion 
with the object of calling into existence “ a body corporate, 
with perpetual succession and a common seal,” and with powers 
to purchase and take rights of Church patronage, and to 
inquire into the qualifications—bodily, mental, moral, and 
financial—of persons presented for institution. From first to 
last, this Council of Presentations was a blunder. As to one 
of its functions, the purchase and holding of rights of patron- 
age, there was not the slightest chance that the Council would 
ever have been called to exercise it. In order to purchase 
rights of patronage, there must be money to buy them with. 
We suppose—this much we are really bound to do, in common 
civility to the Archbishop of Canterbury—that the framers of the 
Bill pleased themselves with the fancy that, as soon as the Council 
of Presentations got to work, donors and testators would rush for- 
ward with gifts and bequests in sufficient abundance to make 
each Council a kind of Universal Patron for the diocese. This ex- 
pectation rested on a curious misconception of the motives which 
lead men to buy livings. They buy them for themselves, for their 
relatives, for their party,—to provide given people, that is, with 
work and position, or to secure the maintenance or extension 
of the religious teaching they think right. Not one of these 
motives would have been served by giving a Council of 
Presentations the means of buying a living. There would have 
been no way of securing the presentation for a particular 
person, and the religious teaching in favour with such a body 
would have been of that safe and uninteresting kind which is 
not calculated to open the purse-strings. Moreover, if by chance, 
when first the Act came into operation, some few had been found 
who took a higher estimate of the Council’s value, it would not 
have been long before the scandal and confusion attendant 
upon elections by the ratepayers would have very completely 
disabused them. The only use of the Council, there- 
fore, would have been to make the inquiries and exercise 
the discretion which under the amended Bill will be made 
and exercised by the Commission, and for this it would have 
been singularly ill-fitted. Its construction and appointment 

would not only have been complicated out of all proportion to 
the work to be done, but inasmuch as the work would have been 
distinctly judicial, an immense impetus would have been given 
to the mischievous principle of an elective Judiciary. Rate- 
payers who had been taught to elect Judges with whose acts 
they would have but little concern, might have insisted on 
electing those whose acts may at any moment become of the 
greatest possible consequence to them. The most dangerous 








innovation that it is open to a democracy to venture on would 
first have been made in deference to the inscrutable designs of 
the Anglican Episcopate. 

We call their designs inscrutable, because nothing could be 
more marked than the satisfaction with which the Bishops 
repudiated their own Bill. There was not so much as an 
attempt to defend its provisions against Lord Salisbury’s 
sweeping though salutary knife. In the House of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury is a master of many legions, and it would not have 
been wonderful if the Archbishop of Canterbury had not 
thought it worth while to divide on behalf of his Bill. But 
he might fairly have been expected to say something in its 
favour, to offer some reasons for preferring—had it been in 
his power to choose—the shape he had himself given to it to 
the shape imposed on it by Lord Salisbury. Instead of this, 
he kissed the hand that dealt the blow, and hoped that the 
Lords would accept Lord Salisbury’s amendments rather than 
keep the Biil as he had presented it. We could understand 
the Archbishop’s attitude better if the Bill had been hurriedly 
prepared in order to meet a sudden demand. But this was 
not at all what happened. The whole subject of Church 
patronage has been again and again before the Episcopate, 
and they have had the advantage of an infinity of discussion 
on it in every synod or conference in which the Church has 
been professedly represented. Yet the result of this consulta- 
tion has been the presentation by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury of a Bill which so little represents the real wishes of 
Churchmen, that the Archbishop feels an evident relief when 
it is pulled to pieces and reconstructed before his eyes. 

There is only one explanation that suggests itself of this 
seeming inconsistency. It is that the Bishops never really 
liked their own Bill, and that all this machinery of an elective 
Council to hold advowsons and judge presentees was inserted 
or maintained from a mistaken belief that it was what the 
laity wanted. So long as the objections to it were raised by 
members of their own body, or by Convocation, or even by 
those lay bodies which have every merit except that of being 
representative, they did not trust their critics. They had 
painted a picture of the ideal layman for their own use, and 
they could not be convinced that it was but a fancy portrait. 
When Lord Salisbury came forward to brush all these notions 
aside, and to put into words the opinion which almost every 
sensible layman had already formed of the Archbishop’s Bill, 
the Bishops were for the first time convinced of their mistake. 
Being so convinced, they were glad enough to throw overboard 
the ponderous cargo with which they had at first loaded the 
ship. It is fortunate for the Church of England that Lord 
Salisbury had the time and courage to take the matter in hand. 


THE TAKING OF “ COMMISSIONS.” 


HE case of “The Queen v. Barber, Marsden, and Brown,’ 
decided in the Queen’s Bench Division some three weeks 

or a month ago, and in which Baron Pollock pronounced sen- 
tence on Monday last, is one that the commercial world will 
regard with more than ordinary attention. It will serve to 
remind business men how easily a bad custom may grow up in 
trade, and how perilously near we may be at this very moment 
to a condition of things in which practices fraudulent in law 
and fraudulent in morality will become a recognised part of our 
commercial system,—a part which men, honest and reliable in 
every other walk of life, will recognise without a feeling of doubt 
or misgiving. We pointed out a short time since how great 
was the danger of corruption fastening upon our municipal 
administration, as shown by the recent Salford Gasworks scandal. 
In truth, the danger is even greater in private business. Every 
one can see that it is nothing less than fraudulent to bribe a 
public officer to get a public contract. Unfortunately, 
a great many people do not see that to give a “commic- 
sion” to a private agent entrusted with the duty of making 
a business arrangement is a precisely similar piece of mis- 
conduct. They argue,—‘ Business is always done in this 
way. It makes things go so much smoother and quicker if 
the agent has an interest in the transaction. He must be 
paid by some one, and probably his principal is really aware 
that he will receive a commission.’ Of course, it is easy 
enough to knock over these arguments; but for all that, they 
affect, and affect very seriously, the minds of business men. 
Business men are to an extraordinary extent the creatures of 
habit. If it is the custom in a particular trade to do a certain 
thing, they do it, however unreasonable or extravagant or 
useless the thing may be. So, if a practice a little un- 
scrupulous, or other than honourable, once gets considered as 
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“ the thing every one does,” ordinary business men, and even 
those naturally the most honest and high-principled, are apt 
to bother their heads very little about the questions of abstract 
morality involved. Yet, to allow a custom fraudulent in its 
nature to be established in trade matters, may bring the most 
disastrous results on the country at large. To have a conven- 
tional morality for commerce, to let it be openly understood 
that things can be done as a matter of course in the City which 
must not be even talked of in ordinary life, is to ruin English 
trade and English honesty together. We do not mean that we 
have yet arrived at so disastrous a state of things, or, indeed, 
anywhere near it. Still, the case of the ‘Great Eastern’ 
Steamship Company shows plainly enough how the evil system 
of giving and taking commissions and thinking no harm, for 
this is the really bad part of the story—mere fraud and mere 
swindling will always exist, and can always be met and 
punished—is growing in England. 

That most unfortunate of vessels, the ‘Great Eastern,’ 
is owned by a Company of which Mr. Barber and Mr. 
Marsden were Directors. Though utterly unprofitable as a 
vessel, it seems that a certain amount can be earned by her 
as a show, and as a sort of “ floating hotel.” Some little time 
ago, a Syndicate was formed with the intention of hiring the 
‘Great Eastern’ from the Company for a year, in order that 
she might be thus used at the New Orleans Exhibition. The 
agent who undertook to negotiate the terms of hire between the 
Company and the Syndicate was a certain Mr. Brown. This 
Mr. Brown subsequently became a member of the Syndicate. 
Now, the price which the Syndicate, as the result of Mr. Brown’s 
negotiations, agreed to give was £6,000, they believing that 
this was the price demanded by the Company. As a matter 
of fact, however, the Company agreed to let the vessel for 
£5,000, the difference, namely £1,000, as well as a brokerage 
commission of 5 per cent., going to Mr. Brown. In plain words, 
the Directors of the ‘Great Eastern’ Company, Mr. Barber and 
Mr, Marsden, gave Mr. Brown a bribe of £1,000 to induce him 
to get his Syndicate to hire the vessel. As a matter of fact, the 
transaction was, for other reasons, not completed; but this 
was what was intended. Yet it seems obvious, from the evi- 
dence at the trial, that the Directors did not in the least under- 
stand that they were doing a dishonest act, or one which would 
bring them, and rightly bring them, into a criminal court. 
They were not acting merely from motives of personal gain, 
but in the interests of their Company. They argued, we pre- 
sume,—‘ Here is a man who is prepared to hire our ship at a 
certain price. As that price is one we are willing to accept, 
let us take it, and not inquire whether he was empowered or 
not to give another and higher price. It is not our business 
if he takes for himself some of the money.’ Such a defence, 
weak as it is, cannot, of course, really shelter them, because 
they were parties to the making-out of double agreements 
with Brown,—one to be shown to the Syndicate, and the 
other to secure him the thousand pounds. The way, too, 
in which the Directors paid Brown the first quarterly instal- 
ment of the moneys due to him was suspicious. They sent 
him a cheque for the legitimate brokerage, made payable to 
the firm to which he belonged. The cheque for the quarter 
of the secret thousand pounds they made payable to him 
personally. Yet, notwithstanding all this, we believe 
that their plea of ignorance was in a great measure 
a real one. They did not know they were doing any- 
thing very wrong. It was shown that they were both men 
of experience, and had borne blameless reputations in busi- 
ness for more than fifty years. It was also made quite 
clear that when they agreed to give Brown the thousand 
pounds as a commission on the contract, they did not do so in 
the least with the sense that they were doing a thoroughly 
disgraceful and criminal act. This, indeed, as we have said 
before, is the alarming thing in the story. Business men of 
fifty years’ standing can be found who do not know that such 
practices will, if detected, get them into the dock of a criminal 
court. Bribery isso familiar to them, that they do not recognise 
it as a crime. 

The sentences pronounced upon the prisoners by Baron 
Pollock were that they should be imprisoned, Brown for three 
months without hard labour, and Barber and Marsden each for 
one month, also without hard labour. When we remember that 
the two Directors were respectively eighty and seventy-six 
years of age, this sentence cannot be considered as altogether 
a light one. In one sense it is hard that they should suffer for 
having done what they were in the habit of seeing other 
business men do with openness and impunity ; but that cannot 
really be allowed them as an excuse. We have little doubt 








but that by far the greater number of men of business wil] 
regard the verdict and sentence with the greatest satisfaction, A 
warning was urgently needed to check the growth of the bribe 

of agents by means of “commissions.” We sincerely trust that 
this case will serve as a signal example, and that English com. 
mercial life may be freed from this most insidious form a 
corruption, which has undoubtedly been growing during the 
last few years with alarming rapidity. 








BOOKISHNESS AND LITERATURE. 

> JOHN LUBBOCK, in his panegyric on the pleasures 

of reading to the Wimbledonians the other day, guarded 
himself against its being supposed that he wished the English 
people to become mere bookworms, adding :—* Of that, indeed 
I think there is not much fear. Englishmen happily combine 
with the love of literature, a keen and healthy delight in fresh 
air and field sports.” Well, on that we should remark that we 
doubt if there ever was a people less imbued with a general love 
of literature than the English; and that, so far from that fact 
being at all unfavourable to the character of English literature, 
it is, we suspect, the very reason why our literature is as great 
as it is. A bookish people do not make great books. The 
Germans are, we suppose, the most bookish people in the world; 
and though they make magnificent encyclopedias, the most 
learned of disquisitions, and scientific treatises beyond all praise ; 
though they edit classics as few but German scholars 
ever edited them; though they master the principles of 
comparative grammar, and exhaust the views which can be 
taken on the philosophy of history, and treat “ the categories ” 
of all things nameable with a thoroughness that both bewilders 
and enraptures less masterly logicians; though their dry pro- 
legomena to drier studies enlarge our conceptions of the range 
of human industry, and their revisions, which they charac. 
teristically term “ belabourings” (Bearbeitungen), of former 
works betray not only their extraordinary fidelity of diligence, 
but their immense humility; yet when all is said that you can 
say of the vast merits of this literary people, you certainly 
cannot say that they have a literature to compare with the 
English. And the reason is, as we believe, simply this,—that a 
bookish people cannot produce the greatest books, if we mean by 
the greatest books something more than monuments of investiga- 
tion or learning,—namely, living powers, powers that stir the 
heart, books whose words have, as Luther, the most unbookish of 
men, called it, “ hands and feet” that can wring us in their living 
grasp. Thatis where Homer beats even the tragedians of the great 
Athenian age : he was not bookish, but for that very reason wrote 
a book that had the life of a whole world in it; while Euripides, 
Sophocles, and possibly even Adschylus were in a sense bookish, 
and make you feel that the life they dealt with was, as it were, 
the distilled water of life, not the water of life as it bubbled up 
from the fresh earth. So Virgil and Horace were in the highest 
sense literary men; they saw life as reflected in a polished sur- 
face, not in its primitive vigour and simplicity. And yet it is 
certain that in proportion as the modifying process goes on by 
which life becomes subdued to the literary type and manner, in 
that proportion we lose that special charm of freshness which 
constitutes the chief difference between the books of bookish 
men and the books of out-of-doors people who are not bookish 
at all. Consider only the greatest English writers. One of the 
greatest, Milton, was perhaps in the main a bookish man, a man 
who had lived on books, and whose imagination was schooled 
even more by books than by actual contact with life. But 
where would Milton stand beside Shakespeare, who is the most 
unbookish man who ever wrote great books,—whose greatest 
charm was Lut very inadequately described even in Milton’s 
own beautiful phrase, when he contrasted “ Jonson's learned 
sock” with the delights to be experienced when 


‘“« —_. sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native woodnotes wild ?” 


That Shakespeare must have concerned himself more or less 
with books, no one doubts, or he could not have accumulated the 
material he did. But his great charm consists in his power to 
make us believe that we are in direct contact with human 
life, with the clowns, the rustics, the men-at-arms, the travelling 
players, the courtiers, the lovers, the ambitious statesmen, the 
more ambitious women, the dreamers of dreams, the plotters of 
revenge, the dull burgesses, the stately nobles, and the shrewd 
fools, who move about in that majestic imagination with as 
much ease and sureness as if they trod the solid earth itself. 
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If ever there were a writer who could not have been what he was, 

ifhe had been in the main a bookish man, it was Shakespeare, and 

et there is hardly even a French or German, or an Italian or a 

Spanish writer of any worth who will not put Shakespeare far 

above the great authors of his own country. And who comes next 

to Shakespeare in our literature ? Probably either Chaucer or 

Seott,and whether you put Chaucer above Scott, or, as the present 
writer would do, Scott above Chaucer, again you have that very 

same distinguishing note, that the freshness of the contact with 

life is precisely of the kind which indicates a man who was not 
pookish, and could write great books just because he was not 
pookish. We are not, of course, denying that there are great 
levels in literature which are appropriate to men of the literary 
type. Sophocles was in some sense such a writer, and, as we said, 
Virgil and Horace. Bacon, again, was a man of the desk. One 
of the most amazing of the mad criticisms of the world, is the 
criticism which professes to find in Shakespeare's plays, hints 
of Bacon’s genius. Just conceive those stately bookish essays 
proceeding from the voice which “ warbled his native woodnotes 
wild!” Conceive Shakespeare beginning a work with the equivalent 
of the sentence, “ Franciscus Baconus sic cogitavit!” Ben Jonson, 
again, was a poet of the desk. And still more was Pope, and even 
Dryden. But then, as men of literature, all these belong to the 
writers who do not touch the hearts of common Englishmen. If 
you come, even in the eighteenth century, on a book that is 
eagerly read by the unbookish world, like Burns’s songs, you 
may be sure that its popularity is due to that savour of the 
“clods fresh-cloven by the plough ” which distinguishes it from 
the works of men of letters. Or go to prose. “ Robinson 
Crusoe” is read by unbookish men with a wonderful eagerness. 
And is it not because De Foe had so strange a power of giving 
to his earthy imaginations the very impress of real clay? Or 
come to our own day. What is the book which in our own times 
has probably appealed to the hearts of the largest number of 
human beings who find reading as a rule hard work? Perhaps 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a book of fresh out-of-doors genius if 
ever there were one ; or perhaps “Oliver Twist,” or “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” or some other production of that strange genius 
which was always bringing the microscope of the human 
naturalist and the quaintly distorting lens of the humourist to 
bear upon the minutest fragments of city life, and then was always 
interpolating among the inimitable effects so produced, patches 
of screamy melodrama or excruciating pathos. Still, it is the 
contact with real external fact, the unbookishness of Dickens, 
that gives him almost all his vast popularity. 


And may we not say the same of those writers who have here 
and there carried the British world by storm with some masterly 
book of travels or some vivid ballad of human suffering? 
What, for instance, is the great charm of “ Eothen,” the most 
delightful of all books of Eastern travel, except that it contains 
in ita flash of unbookish, buoyant life, as different as possible 
from the elaborate art of the historian of the Crimean War ? 
Why were Kingsley’s “ Sands of Dee” and his fishermen’s and 
poachers’ ballads so fascinating to those who never read, except 
that there was the same breath of out-of-doors life, of direct 
sympathy with unbookish woes, in all of them? Why does 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” rivet boys as it does, except because 
it conveys in a book the strong impulses of a fresh, unbookish 
mind? Why, again, have Stevenson and Rider Haggard 
fascinated the modern world of boys and men alike as 
few authors since the author of “Robinson Crusoe” ever 
fascinated them, except that neither of these men rise to their 
best until they are breathing the free air of wild and daring 
enterprise ? We believe most profoundly that it takes a nation 
which is not bookish in its habits to produce the greatest and 
most living books. Only a descendant of the wild Borderers, 
with more Borderers’ than authors’ blood in his veins, could have 
achieved the great successes in making Scotland what she now 
18 to us, which have placed Scott perbaps second in the long roll 
of British literature. Only the profoundly vernacular sympathies 
of the great Dorsetshire writers, Barnes and Hardy, could have 
given to these two singularly unbookish writers the power which 
they have certainly achieved of charming unbookish men with 
their books. Indeed, we believe we might say that though 
there will always be a field for highly cultivated genius,—for 
Instance for a students’ poet, like Milton, or Herbert, or Henry 
Vaughan, or Wordsworth (who had, however, in him a 

Streak of the hardy shepherd and mountaineer), or Coleridge, or 
Keats, or Tennyson, or Matthew Arnold,—the men who will 
make the great popular books of the ‘world, the books which 








dominate the unbookish, will always be fed chiefly on first-hand 
experience of men and things, and only by accident, as it were, 
on literary studies, 





“REIVING” IN LONDON. 

— any one who knows the history of violent crime, or has 

lived outside the marvellous security of Western Europe, 
the strangest thing about the Kentish Town murder which is 
just now horrifying London, is that euch cases should be so in- 
frequent as to excite a horrified surprise. The attack on the 
Kentish Town dairy in which poor Mrs, Samuel was killed, 
belongs to that earliest, safest, and most profitable of all forms 
of crime,—violent gang-robbery. The essential idea of that 
crime is that a band of men, few or many, should confederate, 
should mark a house where property is known to exist, should 
take possession of it for a few minutes, should kill all persons 
within, and should depart with their plunder, trusting to their 
speed, or to the fears of their pursuers, or to opportunities of 
concealment, for impunity. The situation of the house makes 
little difference, except as regards time, for every house is, within 
its own walls, an isolated entity. Throughout Asia, in Australia, 
in South America, this is of all crimes the most frequent, the 
one most dreaded, the one on which law is most terribly severe. 
It was rampant once on our own Scotch border, and it breaks 
out every now and then in the wilder districts of Europe with the 
force of an epidemic. It is, so to speak, the most natural of all 
forms of crime,—the one which is oldest, the one most nearly 
resembling old irregular warfare. The three men who attacked 
Mr. Samuel’s dairy and murdered his wife, wore clothes instead 
of armour, drove a cart instead of riding horses, and used clubs 
instead of swords; but they were really reivers, men who 
relied on force to obtain plunder; and their plan was, as we 
see, one of the most effectual ever tried by criminals. The 
public horror is perfectly well-founded. But for the organisa- 
tion of the English police, and for one peculiarity in the English 
temper, this is the crime which would prevail, which would render 
civilised life impossible, and which would either in time produce 
anarchy, or be put down by measures of which European Legis- 
latures hardly dream. It is in most societies the offence which 
of all others most attracts daring criminals. It requires nothing 
but criminal callousness, a certain amount of fidelity to comrades, 
and the kind of ability constantly seen in brigands, dacoits, and 
inferior soldiers,—ability, that is, to effect cunning surprises. 
Any gang possessed of those qualities can master a house, and 
plunder it rapidly; and if they can retire undetected, remain, 
or but for one circumstance would remain, in no greater danger 
than ordinary thieves. Considering the number of wealthy and 
isolated houses in England, the extraordinary absence of pre- 
cautions for their protection, and the daring of some criminals, 
our wonder is not that such an incident should have occurred, 
but that its occurrence should be so exceedingly infrequent,—so 
infrequent, indeed, that the police would do well to ascertain 
whether among the bolder criminals of their acquaintance any 
Australian is to be found. There is something Colonial about 
the Kentish Town murder. Mr. Samuel’s shop was really 
“stuck up” in Australian fashion, just as much as if it had 
been in the back-country of Launceston or Sydney, instead of in 
one of the quietest of London suburbs. 

The securities against an outburst of such a form of crime in 
this country, when carefully examined, reduce themselves mainly 
to two. There is no external defence which in the day-time is 
of much value, for a house must be entered; and if the master 
can enter, so practically can a thieves’ agent. The system of 
locking-up practised at night, is of little use during the day. 
Nor are the police of much value except for the subsequent 
pursuit, for they cannot be posted near lonely honses, nor 
can they watch all who go or come near every business 
house in every part of great and populous cities. To watch 
every shop like Mr. Samuel’s in a suburb like Kentish Town, 
would take an army of policemen, and increase the weight of 
local taxation unendurably. It is much if there is a police- 
station tolerably near; and the station, or even the patrol, can 
never be an effective check on reivers. The two real checks are 
the difficulty of getting spoil enough to content a gang, and 
the necessity—proved in almost all countries, and especially 
complete in Western Europe—of adding murder to the 
lesser crime of robbery. A house with much plate in 
it has in Europe usually too many persons about it to 
allow of violent daylight robbery, and there is rarely any- 
thing else to take. Reivers cannot take bulky goods—though 
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in America they sometimes strip furnished houses—paper 
securities are of no use to them, and Englishmen scarcely ever 
keep any quantity of bullion. Except in some popular shop, 
there will often not be £50 in coin in a whole respectable street, 
and the shopkeeper can protect his balance by very simple 
means. A strong iron safe takes hours, or may be made so as to 
take hours, to open; and reivers have only minutes to afford. 
Working in daylight, they are always in danger of surprise, and 
consequent recognition; and though the idea of the Kentish Town 
criminals, that of carrying away the safe bodily with them, was 
a clever one, it is not one which can often be available. It is 
only necessary to build the safe into a wall, or make it a little 
too heavy for transport, to render it perfectly secure against 
men who cannot expend hours in forcing its hinges or cutting 
out its front. It is however, the second danger which is the real 
protection. There is someone everywhere all day, whether in 
house or shop, and if the reiver does not kill that someone, he 
or she will offer resistance, or raise an alarm, or recognise the 
accused before the Court. The reiver is therefore a murderer 
always in intent, if not in fact; and in England that alters his 
whole position. Not only are the police instantly energetic when 
murder has occurred, not only is no expense spared in using the 
telegraph, but the whole people become in a moment voluntary 
detectives. There is no mercy in this country for murderers. 
Information, often, no doubt, inaccurate, but still useful, pours 
in on the police; the criminal class think themselves released 
from their comradeship ; and the street-folk, who see everybody, 
become eager partakers in the hunt. We cannot remember 
a@ murder case in the last quarter of a century where 
a known murderer was shown to have been consciously 
sheltered by anybody—except, indeed, by the philanthro- 
pists after his conviction—while the very slightest suspicion 
of his identity has repeatedly changed quiet citizens into 
eager and persistent trackers for the police. Under such 
circumstances, the chances of escape grow exceedingly small, 
and the chance of treachery within the gang itself exceedingly 
strong. The actual murderer stands in an entirely different 
position from his fellows, not only before a jury, but in public 
opinion and in his own eyes; and without absolute confidence 
among the criminals as well as absolute fidelity, gang robbery 
by force—true “reiving ”—is nearly impossible. The object of 
criminals of this class is not only to get away, but to get away 
retaining all their facilities for crime; and the sharp hunt, with 
its consequent quarrels, distrusts, and avoidances, makes the 
latter almost impossible. A criminal gang which murders is 
almost sure to get caught, and a criminal gang which does not 
murder cannot pursue “reiving” asatrade. There have been 
exceptions to the rule in America, where banks have been 
plundered by gangs who only bound or terrified the cashiers ; 
but they must have had means of escape which do not exist 
here. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WOMEN’S JUBILEE GIFT. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I think that “A Woman” scarcely knows the circum- 
stances connected with the first idea of the women’s Jubilee 
offering to the Queen. 

When the movement was started some months ago, the origina- 
tors inquired if the Queen would accept a statue of herself from 
the women of England. And the reply given was, that she 
would gladly receive such a personal gift, but would prefer a 
statue of her husband to one of herself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEBASTIAN. 





THE “NUMBERS” OF THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 
(To tue Epiror or THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The Irish problem seems to have its difficulties magnified 
in most people’s minds by exaggerated ideas of the numbers of 
the Irish race. “The twenty millions of the Clan-na-Gael” are 
incessantly flourished in our faces, and produce a certain effect, 
though every one knows that Nationalist facts and figures 
require a good deal of sifting. Two minutes’ reflection will 
show that these numbers are utterly extravagant. There was 
no Irish emigration worth taking account of previous to the 
great famine; therefore, all Irishmen now in existence on the 
face of the globe must be descended from the 7} millions who 
survived that awful calamity. The greatest increase of the Irish 
race ever substantiated was during the forty-five years between 











the Union and the famine, in which time it amounted to 59 per 
cent., from 5} to 8} millions. Assuming a proportionate rate 
of increase since—i.e., 42} per cent. for the last thirty-eight 
years—the present numbers of the Irish, at home and abroad 
would be 10,300,000. But several deductions must be made 
from this number :— 

1. The rate of increase, for those outside Ireland at least, ig 
almost certainly much too large. The Irish emigrants tend to 
mass together in the great towns, where the sanitary conditions 
are as bad as possible, and the whisky-saloon is handy. It ig 
stated that in New York 85 per cent. of the children of Irish 
parents die young. If anything like the same mortality pre. 
vails in other cities, the question clearly is not, What is the rate 
of increase among the American-Irish P—but, Do they keep up 
their original numbers ? 

2. For Clan-na-Gael purposes, we must deduct the Ulster 
Protestants, probably a fifth of the whole, who, in the States at 
least, decline to be called Irishmen, and keep studiously apart 
from the Catholics. 

3. The approximate effects of intermarriage, which, though 
rather the exception than the rule, must often take place, are 
more difficult to calculate; but the natural tendency would be 
more often to withdraw recruits from Clan-na-Gael than to bring 
them in. The son of an American father and Irish mother might 
very likely be an enthusiastic Nationalist at eighteen; but he 
would be less likely to trouble his head about the matter at 
thirty. 

4, And, finally, the tendency of the less numerous and less 
vigorous race must always be to merge itself in the majority, 
Wherever the Irishman goes, he is surrounded by the larger 
numbers and stronger individuality of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Americans say that the majority of Irish families settle down 
into quiet American citizens in the second generation. 

May we not reasonably expect that in a few years the two 
races will have completely amalgamated in America and the 
Colonies, and that in Ireland itself the feeling of common in- 
terest, which is already strong between the upper classes of the 
two countries, will gradually filter downwards, by means of con- 
stant inter-communication P—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. L. C. 

[Our correspondent has not given half the truth. The 
careful statistics of the Catholic Church show that there cannot 
be more than five millions of Catholic Irishmen in America.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON IRELAND. 
(To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I did not think it necessary to prolong the discussion of 
my friend Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Irish policy, as you had been 
good enough so ably to defend for me the view I took, and I 
felt that I had nothing to add to your comments on his letters. 
Bat after his third solemn appeal to me, I am obliged to ask 
for more space in your columns to explain myself. 

Like you, Sir, I understood Mr. F. Harrison’s meaning to be 
that, in order to obtain the desired end of independence for 
Ireland, he was ready to run the risk of producing a state of 
things which he described as one in which “ many an innocent 
one may suffer, and many an evil one work his bad way ;” while 
“England would ring with rage and shame” at the dreadful 
things that were going on in the sister-island. I used the 
word “anarchy” to describe this state of things, justly, it 
seems to me. His words, “To such a national authority 
[namely, one which would bring about this sad confusion] we, 
at any rate, though other politicians may hesitate, are willing 
to commit the destinies of Ireland,” I understood to mean, ‘If 
others shrink from the responsibility, we Positivists, at any 
rate, do not.’ The “last wrench” he talks of, I understood to 
mean the final separation of the two countries. 

Mr. Harrison says that I have misunderstood him, and I 
accept his correction, of course; but I think that my misunder- 
standing was pardonable, and you, Sir, I see, agree with me. 
Of course, with you, Sir, I never thought that Mr. Harrison 
recommended permanent anarchy as a remedy for the ills of 
Ireland; but I understood that he thought it quite worth while 
to traverse the Red Sea in order to reach the Promised Land. 
He now explains that what he really meant was that the 
obstinacy of those who refuse Ireland Home-rule would lead to 
anarchy ; but without his explanation, his meaning, it seems to 
me, was not clear, and was liable to be misunderstood, and has 
been widely misunderstood. In fact, I think Mr, Harrison 
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ought to be obliged to me for giving him this opportunity of 
making his meaning quite clear. = 

“Tt is our aim,” Dr. Congreve said in 1868, “to create in 
Treland a new self-existing and self-ruling unit among Western 
States.” Mr. Cotter Morison, in a letter to you on Ireland, 
qhich you printed on January 2nd, 1886, says:—‘Can we, 
ought we, to prevent her ruin, if she wills it Is anything 
more likely to bring her to her senses than self-inflicted ruin ? 

.... The half-maniacal patient must be left to her own 
devices, and she will find what they will bring her to.” 

I concluded that this was the policy recommended by the 
Jeaders of the Comtist school of thought; and many others, I 
know, shared my mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR RUSSELL. 





THE EARTHQUAKE. 
[To THE Epitror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Having just returned from a visit to that section of the 
Western Riviera which has suffered most from the recent earth- 
quake shocks, I think it may be interesting to lay before your 
readers some account of the actual state of things prevailing in 
those parts. 

Although the earthquake shock was fearfully startling to the 
whole region between Marseilles and Genoa, it was only seriously 
destructive to buildings over rather more than a third of that 
area, and to human life over about one-fourth,—namely, from 
San Remo eastwards to Savona, a distance of sixty miles. At 
San Remo itself no human life was lost, nor were any buildings 
wrecked; but the valleys immediately to the eastward were 
scenes of the most terrible disasters. 

In the French section of the district, including Hyéres, St. 
Raphael, and Cannes, we escaped with a very severe shaking 
and nervous alarm; while at Nice comparatively slight, and at 
Mentone serious, wreckage of buildings occurred, but hardly any 
loss of life. 

The panics which occurred amongst the visitors at the two 
last-mentioned places, gave an altogether exaggerated import- 
ance to the real facts of the case. Speaking generally, except 
in the case of persons of an exceptionally nervous temperament, I 
should advise no one to be deterred from coming out to the 
Riviera for an Easter holiday by apprehension of danger or dis- 
comfort. The trains run with unbroken regularity between 
Marseilles and Genoa, even through the sixty miles between San 
Remo and Savona where the shocks were most severely felt. It 
speaks volumes for the excellence of the work of the contractors 
of the railway (whoever they were), that not a bridge or a tunnel 
has throughout suffered any damage whatever. 

It is hardly possible, however, to exaggerate the proportions 
of the calamity over the densely populated area between San 
Remo and Savona, including twenty townships having a 
separate railway-station on the coast-line, or marina, each 
station feeding a group of castelli, or mountain villages, up 
the side valleys. It is hardly too much to say, that that portion 
of the shore is strewn with wrecks,—not of ships, but human 
dwellings. The disaster culminates at Diano Marina, which, 
but three weeks ago a flourishing community of some 2,500 
souls, is now literally a shapeless heap of ruins. 

AsT looked down upon it, drinking in that surpassingly lovely 
view from the heights between the Oneglia and Diano Valleys, 
a deathlike silence reigned in the air. As I descended by the 
steep mountain zig-zag path to the shore, I encountered a 
solitary sentinel on the beach, on guard over the city of the 
dead. Presently I perceived one other human being lying on 
@ bank, reading—I had the curiosity to inquire, what P I found 
the little volume to be an Italian version of the New Testament. 
“* Have you any more ?” he asked, eyeing a black handbag I was 
carrying. Alas! I had none. On nearer approach, I found 
the bulk of the population which survived the catastrophe 
encamped in the vineyards, orchards, and open places ouside 
the ruins. It is not possible as yet to estimate the exact 
number of the victims, but I do not believe the total for the 
whole Riviera will reach a thousand. 

It is quite remarkable to witness the calm resignation with 
which the calamity is borne by the Italian population. One 
poor woman at Alassio, whose temporary home was a railway- 
van, remarked to me, “ Dio fu troppo offeso,” and an Italian 
waiter at one of the hotels at San Remo replied to a somewhat 
flippant remark of an English visitor about the earthquake, 
that it was “ Atto di Dio.” 

Poor Alassio—almost the centre of the afflicted district—has 


suffered grievously, especially its old walled-in town, the abode 
of decayed nobility, and quiet, impoverished respectability. It 
was sad in the extreme to thread the narrow alleys at an early 
hour yesterday morning, and to be turned back by a warning 
sentry, and the rattling fall of débris of artistic upper stories 
being rathlessly hammered down by a soldier mounted on the 
top of a fire-escape. Almost every one of the lofty piles lining 
the narrow High Street is absolutely abandoned as unsafe, and 
the whole street is shored up from end to end. Climbing up into 
the upper storey of one of the tottering piles, almost afraid that 
every step would be my last, I got out on to a loggia at the 
back, where every sort of débris had fallen, cracks and desola- 
tion reigning in all the vaulted chambers I had threaded. From 
the loggia, I looked down on back-gardens, brimful of orange- 
trees so laden with fruit and foliage as even to conceal the 
ground. 

But sadly as the old town has suffered, only three lives were 
lost, and the modern hotels and villas have taken little harm, so 
that even Alassio forms no exception to the rule that good 
accommodation and the usual comfort are still to be found at all 
the favourite winter resorts, along both the French and Italian 
Riviera. 

General MacMurdo is, happily, still at his post, without any 
thought of quitting it, and ready to receive subscriptions to 
relieve the most delicate form of distress amongst decayed 
gentlefolk. The Italian Government and a local committee are 
abundantly relieving the more crying and evident needs of the 
poorest section of the community.—I am, Sir, &c.,' 

St. Raphael, March 14th. W. H. Hatt. 





THE MINDS OF SAVAGES. 

(To tHE EpitTor oF THE “ SpecraTor,’’] 
Sir,—Having been, I believe, the first to bring to the notice of 
an English audience the curious fact that the art of trephining, 
or trepanning, was known and practised in neolithic times, I 
hope you will allow me to make a few remarks upon the article 
entitled “The Minds of Savages,” in your issue of March 12th. 
I did not hear Mr. Horsley’s lecture at the Royal Institution, 
but do not doubt that in it he rendered “honour to whom 
honour is due,”—that is, to the eminent savant and anthro- 
pologist, the late Dr. Paul Broca, who some years ago made the 
interesting discovery that many of the mutilated skulls found 
in tombs of the neolithic period had been trephined during life, 
and again largely cut away after death. This discovery arose 
from the presentation to Dr. Broca of one of these much- 
mutilated skulls, which was supposed to have been used asa 
drinking-cup. One part, being very smooth, was pointed to as 
proving that it had been much used; but Dr. Broca, upon ex- 
amination, discovered that this smooth surface was the remains 
of a cicatrised wound, healed during life, whilst the rough 
portions had evidently been cut away after death. Many other 
skulls similarly mutilated were afterwards found, which led Dr. 
Broca to the conclusion that the custom of trephining was 
common in France in neolithic times ; that those who recovered 
from the operation were regarded with a superstitious reverence 
which caused their skulls to be mutilated after death to provide 
amulets for the living, probably to preserve them from the 
disease for which the deceased had been trephined. Also, from 
evident marks of growth in some of these trephined skulls, 
Dr. Broca believed that the operation was almost always 
performed in infancy; and from notices in ancient works, and 
what Mr. Tylor would term “survivals,” he concluded that the 
disease for which it was regarded as a cure was epilepsy, or 
infantile convulsions often mistaken for epilepsy. All this I 
learnt in 1879 from Dr. Broca himself, and from his most in- 
teresting pamphlet, entitled “ Sur la Trépanation du Crane et 
les Amulettes Craniennes 2 l’Epoque Néolithique,” published 
in 1877, after much discussion of the matter by the French 
Anthropological Society. On my return to England in 1880, I 
brought the subject before the Anthropological Institute, and 
my paper, entitled “Surgery and Superstition in Neolithic 
Times,” was published in the Journal of the Society, November, 
1881. 

Dr. Broca did not think that the neolithic operation resembled 
that at present in use for fractured skull, but supposed, from 
the sloping sides of the cicatrised wound, that it was pro- 
duced by scraping away the substance of the skull with a 
sharp flint until the desired orifice was formed, an operation 
which he proved by experiment could be performed on a child’s 








skull in five minutes. But if Dr. Broca is right in this, then Mr. 
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Horsley is evidently wrong in supposing the operation to have 
been performed for the relief of depressions caused by blows, for 
such depressions would not be easily reached by the flint scraper. 
Neither is Mr. Horsley right in saying that the trephining was 
almost always on the vertex of the skull, for Dr. Broca shows 
that these perforations are found in various parts of the skull, 
but never on the forehead. Neither are these perforated skulls 
confined to France; they have been found in various parts of 
Europe, in Algeria, and even in Peru, and perhaps also in 
Tilinois and other parts of America. The Peruvian example 
follows more nearly the modern practice, as four cross cuts have 
been made and a square portion of skull removed. 

Among the Kabyles in the Province of Constantine, Algeria, 
the art is still practised in a manner apparently analogous to 
that employed in Peru, special saws and other implements being 
used for the purpose. But the writer of the article in the 
Spectator, who says,—“ If mind in the Stone Age of Europe had 
not advanced beyond its present level among Melanesians, how 
are we to account for facts such as those detailed by Mr. 
Horsley ?” will probably be interested to learn that in some of 
the South Sea groups, and notably in Otaheite and the Loyalty 
Islands, the practice of trephining in the manner described by 
Dr. Broca is still in common use, and apparently with the same 
object. A description of this operation is given by the Rev. 
Samuel Ella in the Medical Times and Gazette, 1874, who says a 
T-shaped cut is made in the scalp, which is turned back, and the 
bone beneath scraped away, formerly with a shark’s tooth, but 
now with a piece of broken glass, till a hole is made down to the 
dura mater ; the wound is then sometimes covered with a piece 
of cocoa-nut shell, and the scalp drawn over it, the belief being 
that neuralgia, headache, vertigo, &c., proceed from a crack in 
the skull or pressure on the brain, which is relieved by this 
barbarous operation. I have ventured to suggest that the cranial 
amulets of prehistoric times may, perhaps, have been used, like 
the piece of cocoa-nut shell, to cover the wound ; but I must not 
enter further upon this interesting subject, and would refer those 
who would wish to know more of the matter, to the before-enamed 
pamphlet by the late Dr. Broca, and to an article by Robert 
Fletcher, M.R.C.S. Eng., on “Prehistoric Trephining and 
Cranial Amulets,” in the last volume of “ Contributions to North 
American Ethnology,” published in Washington, 1831, in which 
the author quotes largely from Dr. Broca’s memoir, and repro- 
duces many of his plates, and also describes and figures the 
instruments used for trephining in Algeria.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Hanover Square, March 15th. A. W. Bucxuanp. 





CHURCH FEDERATION. 
|To THE Epitor or THE *‘ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a misleading passage 
in the Spectator’s notice (March 5th) of a paper of mine in the 
March Contemporary, on “The National Church as a Federal 
Union.” I am said to propose that “the Church,” prior to 
being ‘‘set free under its own Synod to live its own life,” shall 
be “ deprived of all revenues originally belonging to the nation.” 
Two mistakes are compressed into these nine words,—(1), The 
paper expressly denies that the revenues in question ever 
* belonged to the nation ;” (2), it insists on not “depriving the 
Church of them, though terminating the monopoly of them by 
the Episcopalian communion.” 

Allow me also to disclaim once more the wish imputed to me 
for “a comprehension so wide that vital differences are treated 
as unimportant.’ To me, not less than to my critic, a Church 
based upon a minimum credibile is as unstable as a pyramid 
poised upon its apex.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES MARTINEAU. 

{What is the difference between being deprived of one’s 
income and losing the monopoly of it P—Ep. Spectator. ] 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—Will you allow me to offer one common-sense suggestion 
bearing on the discussion to which the recent conferences of the 
Incorporated Authors’ Society have given rise? It is that the 
publisher (the speculating member in this fraternal partnership) 
should render an account to the author of the sum-total of his 
own gains or losses in the bringing out of any book. If the pub- 
lisher’s gains were small or none, the author would be ready to 
sympathise,—he might, indeed, be induced to put away his pen 
and paper; anyhow, he could no longer air his supposed 
grievances. If, on the other hand, the publisher’s gains were 
large, the author would have the melancholy satisfaction of 








knowing that his work was not, from a pecuniary point of view 
all labour lost, but that it had made at least one person happy, 
As the publisher knows to a penny what the author receives, 
why may the latter have no accurate idea of how his “ partnor 
has fared in the transaction, beyond the general statement—~go 
mysterious in its brevity,—* Your book has done very well > 
or, “ Your book has been a great loss to us P”—I am, Sir, &e., 
An AUTHOR WHOSE IGNORANCE IS NOT ALWays Buss, 








POETRY. 
FROM THE PERSIAN OF SA’DI. 


[I have here given a translation of the opening lines of the Intro. 
duction to Sa’di’s great ethical poem, the “ Bistan,” or “ Garden.” 
Sa’di lived from about 1190 to 1292 of our era; and was, like Hafiz 
in the following century, a native of Shiraz.—Epwarp Srracury, } 





In tux Name or Gop, THE Menrcirvt, THE ComPAssIONatE ! 
In the Lord’s name! Who did all life create ; 
The Wise! Who taught man speech articulate. 
The Lord, the Giver, the Help in time of need! 
The Merciful! Who hears when sinners plead. 
The Great! From Him whoso shall turn away, 
Greatness shall seek in vain, seek where he may ; 
Kings, who lift up their heads in pride of place, 
Bowed down before His throne themselves abase : 
Not even the stiff-necked doth He take in wrath, 
Nor from His presence drive them, unheard, forth. 
The Sea of Knowledge, infinite, divine, 

Doth in each drop two elements combine : 
Justice and Mercy,—neither of these can fail; 
He sees the sin, and, pitying, draws the veil. 
Though evil deeds bring down the wrath of Heaven, 
He who turns back, repentant, is forgiven. 
Against his father should a son rebel, 
Unmeasured wrath the father’s breast will swell : 
Displeased, the kinsman owns his kin no more, 
And drives him like a stranger from his door : 

If to thy friend thou should’st unfriendly be, 

He breaks the fellowship, and flies from thee : 
The servant slothful in his daily tasks, 
Promotion of his master vainly asks : 

And if the soldier in his duty fail, 

No plea will with his king and chief avail:— 
But He, Lord of the noble and the base, 

Against no rebel shuts the door of grace. 

The fair earth is His table, duly spread ; 

He asks not, “ Friend, or foe?” Welcomed are all, and fed. 
If He were quick to mark iniquity, 

Who from His anger could in safety be P 

His nature knows no change: His kingdom stands 
Needing no help from man’s or angel’s hands. 
All things, all persons, serve His kingly state; 
Man, beast, fowl, ant, and fly, upon Him wait. 
For them His bounteous table He prepares ; 
Where even the lonely, far off, Simurgh* shares. 
That bounteous love in all His works He shows;. 
He grasps the world, and all its secrets knows. 
His Will is law, His greatness all things own, 
Whose kingdom is of old, with rivals none. 

On one man’s head he sets a monarch’s crown, 
One from a throne He to the dust brings down. 
From Him the cap of fortune this receives, 

To that the beggar’s garb of rags He gives. 

If He should bid unsheath the avenging sword,. 
The Cherubim, silent, obey His word: 

Should He proclaim the fullness of His grace, 
The Lost One cries, “I, too, have there a place.” 








ART. 


ai ns 
CHARLES MERYON.t+ 

TuesE ten autogravures which the Autotype Company have just 

published in fac-simile of some of Charles Méryon’s celebrated 

etchings, accompanied as they are with descriptive explanations 

by Mr. Stopford Brooke, form a most interesting collection, and 

for the first time bring specimens of Méryon’s work before the 





* The Phoenix or Griffin of Oriental legend, dwelling alone at the end of the 
world, 
+ Reproductions of his work by the Autotype Company, 
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ublic at a comparatively low price. We do not mean to say 
that they are at all likely to take the place of the original 
etchings, or that those who are sufficient judges of Art to 
appreciate the beauty of the original work, will find them wholly 
satisfactory. There is a sharpness of contrast in the darker 
plates, such as “ The Morgue” and “Le Petit Pont,” which 
seems to reproduce the blackness without the depth of the original 
etching ; and the softer plates—those, we mean, in which there 
is less vivid contrast of light and shade—seem to have lost 
some of the freshness of impression and the strength of the 
original work. This is especially the case in the two plates of 
«Je Pont au Change.” To use the somewhat vague but suffi- 
ciently understandable term, there is considerable loss of quality 
in the reproductions throughout. But such must invariably be 
the case in photographic renderings of the delicate rich effect 
produced by the etched line. 

The plate that has suffered most, is undoubtedly the one of 
“The Morgue,” which in the reproduction has a harsh glare 
of light, and a black scratchiness of shade, which give no idea 
of the original work. It would have been much better for the 
purpose of reproduction if Mr. Stopford Brooke had caused it 
to be made from a proof on tinted paper, such as Mr. Haden 
employed for the same plate, in his little work entitled “ About 
Etching,” in which, by the way, is to be found a most vivid 
description of Méryon’s life, and some sound criticism of his art. 

With regard to the literary portion of the present publica- 
tion, there is but little to be said. That Mr. Stopford Brooke 
should write picturesquely is inevitable, and his descriptions 
of the various plates are suggestive and eloquent. They will 
prove none the less attractive to many readers because they 
are here and there touched with a little ssthetic mystery of 
language, such as is not easily “ understanded of the people.” But 
these notices are very brief, and are evidently written from the 
point of view of explanation rather than criticism. There is, how- 
ever, in the note accompanying the plate known as “ Le Stryge,” 
an interesting description of Méryon’s feeling with regard to 
the subject of the plate, which, as many of our readers will 
remember, represents the “ winged and horned demon whom the 
bitter and sarcastic imagination of some master-mason of the 
Middle Ages, set on a corner of one of the towers of the great 

church which rises in the centre of Paris. Here is Méryon’s con- 
versation with his friend, in the words of the latter :—‘ Prenant 
Yeau-forte qui alors ne portait pas encore le nom ‘La [sic]* 
Stryge,’ il me dit: ‘Savez-vous pourquoi mes confréres qui ont 
plus de métier que moi, ne réuississent pas la Tour Saint-Jacques ?” 
‘Non,’ fis-je. ‘ C’est,’ reprit-il, parce que pour eux la place moderne, 
de square sont le principal, et la Tour moyen-age l’accident.’ 
Puis, s’échauffant, tout en restant sobre de gestes et contenu 
d’expression, il ajouta: ‘Ah! s’ils voyaient comme moi un 
-ennemi derriére chaque créneau, des armes & travers chaque 
machicoulis, s’ils attendaient comme moi & recevoir de l’huile 
bouillante et du plomb fondu, par chaque gargouille, ils feraient 
de bien plus belles choses que moi. Car souvent, je corrige 
‘tant de fois ma planche que j’aurais besoin d’étre chaudronnier 
pour y mettre des piéces. Mes confréres,’ dit-il encore, ‘en 
frappant sur la stryge avec un crayon, mes confréres sont des 
gens sensés, Ils ne sont point hantés par ce monstre.’ 
* Quel monstre ? (et sur un regard de reproche, je me repris): Que 
veut dire ce monstre P je vous prie.’ ‘Ce monstre c’est le mien, 
c’est celui des hommes qui firent la Tour Saint-Jacques. O’est 
la bétise, la cruauté, la luxure et l’hypocrisie mélées et fondues 
en une seule Béte.’ Je regardai alors le nez violemment retroussé 
de Méryon, son front en quelque sorte imperméable, ses yeux 
d’ou jaillissait par moments un peu de ce qui bouillait dans cette 
‘chandiére. Et je compris qu'il me peignait & la fois son 4me et 
sa souffrance.” 

This plate is, of all in this collection, the most significant of 
Méryon’s peculiar genius, and on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory in its reproduction. The one great peculiarity of this 
artist was his power, so to speak, of building up a city, bit by 
bit, upon his copper-plates. In his views of Paris, it does not 
seem as if an artist had sat down to sketch houses, churches, 
bridges, or other scenes which he strove to depict ; but rather 
as if a man were deliberately placing, bit by bit, the materials 
which he had previously accumulated one upon another, or side 
by side, till he gained the exact effect which was in his mind. 
Look at this plate of “ Le Stryge” carefully, and you cannot avoid 
seeing that each portion of the work is complete in itself, to an 
extent rare in all times, and excessively rare in the work of the 





* Stryge is rightly feminine, and, according to Mr. Stopford Brooke, incorrect] 
used by Méryon in the title to his plate, . ’ : : 


present day. There is an almost mediswval simplicity and 
plainness of statement in the rendering of the subject; there is 
also that apparent conviction of the sufficiency of the interest 
in the scene itself which enables an artist to dispense with any 
superficial attractiveness of arrangement or effect. But the real 
power of Méryon’s etching, though intimately connected with his 
method, is to be found in the fact that he alone of modern artists 
was able to perform for the architecture of the nineteenth, the 
same office that Hogarth performed for the social life of the 
eighteenth century. This modern French artist saw the vice and 
misery of Paris, staining, as it were, every stone of its monuments, 
and wrote his silent charges of luxury and corruption in every 
rendering of cathedral and palace, alley and dead-house. From his 
miserable, solitary life, and the morbid imaginations which were 
its only distraction, there grew into his work that sense of gloom 
and tragedy which forms its essential quality and its greatest 
attraction. It is work done in scorn, and done in pain; but 
done, nevertheless, to the utmost of the artist’s power, and as 
the expression of his deepest thoughts,—not written on velvet 
cushions to teach endurance to those who are treading with 
bleeding feet upon the stones. 


A great artist said to the present writer once :—“ The Temple 
of Art seems to me to be as a great hall, to which the entrance 
is by many doors; and through one or another of these there 
comes every now and again a first-rate man—Phidias, Michael 
Angelo, or Velasquez—and closes the door behind him, and by 
that passage there is no more inlet for ever.” It was a fanciful 
way of expressing a great truth, which yet few people are prone 
to recognise, that a thing once perfectly done in Art is done for 
all time, and can never be repeated. Every man who is to be great 
in Art must come in at his own door and close it behind him. In 
this respect Méryon’s fame stands indisputable and secure. We 
may look in vain amongst his forerunners, his contemporaries, and 
his successors for a trace of the special result which he achieved. 
Perhaps such thoughts as his would only have been born from an 
unsuccessful and miserable life, in such a civilisation as that in 
which he lived. Entirely out of accord with the gay world which 
seethed and bubbled in the Boulevard beneath him, is it any 
wonder that the character of his art should go back to that of 
medieval times, and be wholly opposed in its aims to the main 
motives of the modern artist,—to pleasing the rich, and amusing 
the trivial P 

The story is an old one enough, and repeats itself every day. 
The prophet who will not prophesy smooth things, must pay 
for his words with his life. There is no crime so heinous as to 
see more than one’s contemporaries are prepared to admit; and 
above all is it considered damnable when the vision is that of a 
poor man without name and without friends, and his views are 
advanced without attempt at currying popular favour, and with 
no hint of apology :— 

“?*T were not enough 
To fail, for that were happiness to him 
Who ever upward looks with reverent eye, 
And seeks but toadmire...... 

And so it comes 

That snffering weds with song. From him of old 
Who solaced his blank darkness with his verse; 
Through all the story of neglect and scorn, 
Necessity, sheer hunger, early death, 
Which smite the singer still.” 

The life and death of Méryon, in their long martyrdom, with 
the absence of any gleams of prosperity and success, are such as 
can hardly be read with patience, even now. Indeed, the last 
terrible scene in the cell at Charenton, with the starving artist 
pushing the food away from his lips, lest—as his frenzied mind 
conceived—he should take the bread out of the mouths of 
the poor, is perhaps, when read in connection with the long 
struggle of his life, as pathetic a picture as is to be found in the 
whole history of Art. That, however, has long passed remedy, and 
almost passed regret; but all artists have two lives, and the life 
that remains of Méryon is in those works for which the picture- 
dealers and the public refused him bread, and for the possession 
of which they now contend so eagerly. The Autotype Company 
and Mr. Stopford Brooke are to be thanked for their endeavour 
to place some of these works within the range of the public; 
and many a young artist, we think, who is receiving but little 
encouragement from those around him, may gather a fine lesson 
in endurance and honesty of purpose from the delicate strength 
and long endurance with which these plates were wrought, by a 
man who lacked the very means of subsistence, but who would 
not therefore lower his art to bring it within the range of public 





favour, and who is at last justified by time. 
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BOOKS. 


———<—— 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON SCOTLAND.* 
Tus work is not without faults of style and of thought. Occa- 


999 


sionally we seem to catch “that blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia 
in the pulpit-rush of some of its more impassioned or mystically 
Celtic passages. The Duke of Argyll is prone, too, to empha- 
sise his thinking by means of capital letters; as used by him, 
they are nearly as offensive to the eye as italics, and are even 
more grotesque. All through his two volumes, moreover, he 
figures rather as the ardent champion of certain political, 
historical, and economical ideas, than as the impartial historian, 
much less the historical artist that the title of his book would 
seem to imply that he is. Above all, if the Duke cannot be 
quite said to have Mr. Henry George on the brain, he evidently 
gives too much importance, not only in his book but in his 
heart, to the Mahdi of political economy. When all this is 
conceded, however, it must be allowed that Scotland as it Was, 
and as it Is, is the most interesting contribution to the history of 
Scottish civilisation—perhaps we should rather say, to the philo- 
sophy of Scottish history—that has been published since the 
conclusion of Dr. Hill Burton’s history. No more eloquent book 
on the subjects with which it deals—for, among other things, it 
is a contribution to the literature of the general agrarian pro- 
blem—has lately appeared; none more earnest, none more 
transparently, almost fiercely, sincere. A personal interest also 
attaches to the book, and in more senses than one. Itisa 
chapter of psychological autobiography ; it is also a chapter in 
family evolution. Of living writers who have been specially 
impressed with the grander aspects of scientific progress, none, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Laureate, has been at once 
so dominated and so consoled by the idea of the reign of law as 
the Duke of Argyll. And so we might style his new book, 
“The Struggles, Progress, and Final Triumph of Law in Scot- 
land.” Who but he would deal with periods in the history of 
his country under such titles as “ The Age of Charters,” ‘The 
Age of Covenants,” and “The Fruits of Mind?” Then, in 
almost every page, the Duke stands revealed as a Celtic Overlord ; 
as the representative of the Scoto-Irish Campbell who fought 
for Norman Bruce at Bannockburn against English aggres- 
sion, and also, in a measure, against Highland anarchy ; of the 
Campbell who fought for the Covenant against Charles I.; of 
the Campbell who declined to aid the Second Charles in crushing 
the Covenanters; of the Campbell who enlisted Lowland, and 
essentially Saxon sturdiness, Calvinism, and love of improve- 
ment, in the cause of Highland progress and prosperity. The 
very one-sidedness of the Duke of Argyll’s book gives it a 
special value. Whoever not only reads, but believes every word 
in it, will bless not the Lords of Argyll only, but the great 
chartered landowners of Scotland generally, as the true bene- 
factors of their country. Whether the impression be a right or 
a wrong one, it is a remarkable contrast to the idea generally 
prevalent, and on both sides of the Border, that the Scotland of 
to-day owes her prosperity entirely to the energy of her middle 
class and her peasantry, and that her aristocracy have been 
obstacles to her welfare, not promoters of it. A fair field should 
be given to the Duke of Argyll and his views on Scottish 
material advance, just as a fair field has been secured for the 
views of writers who, like the late Principal Tulloch and the 
author of Maitland of Lethington (in his promised volumes, 
probably, rather than in the one published the other day), con- 
tend that John Knox and the martyred Covenanters do not 
represent the whole of religious and Church life in Scotland, or 
even what is best and most enduring in it. The final history 
of Scotland has yet to be written. The Duke of Argyll’s book 
will be found of the greatest use by the writer of such a work. 
The series of essays of which this work is composed cover the 
ground of Scottish history only in a limited sense. They cannot 
be said to deal with the religious or the ecclesiastical aspects of 
that history. The “immense influences of literature and science 
are passed by, except in so far as both are concerned with the 
progress of the arts and of mechanical invention.” Bearing 
these self-revealing titles,— Celtic Feudalism,” “The Age of 
Charters,” “ The Age of Covenants,” “ The Epoch of the Clans,” 
“The Appeal from Chiefs to Owners,” “The Response of 
Ownership,” “ Before the Dawn,” “The Burst of Industry,” 
and “ The Fruits of Mind,”—they “ concern,” to quote from the 
Duke’s own preface, “ the amalgamation of races, the consolida- 





* Scotland as it Was, and as it Is. By the Duke of Argyll, 2 vols. 


‘ Edinburgh 
David Douglas. 1887, 





. Oe 
tion of a national government, the beginnings of law, the rige 
of industries; the origin, the growth, and the working of those 
accepted doctrines of society which consecrate and establish the 
respective rights, and the mutual obligations, of men.” The 
book has both a prosaic or argumentative, and a poetico. 
historical side. Here, in the former sense, is (Vol. L,, p. 49) the 
key-note of it:—‘“ Dominion over, and exclusive possession of, 
property in land, with all its incidents, has (‘ had’ is the word in 
the Duke’s text, but no twisting of his meaning is involved in 
using the present tense] been vested in Kings and Chiefs and in 
others under them, in Scotland as in all other countries, time ont 
of mind.” The contention of the Duke from first to last is that 
the exclusive ownership of land, admitting of free exchange, hag 
been the basis of the social system and the rallying-point of 
law and civilisation in Scotland. Looked at from another point 
of view, this book may be described as the dirge of the clan 
system, which used to be considered as of the essence of Celtic 
society, although the Duke of Argyll maintains, and, we think, 
proves, that it was not. Thus regarded, it cannot be better 
summed up than in this passage from the Duke’s second volume, 
which, moreover, is a remarkably good example of the author's. 
historical style :— 

* The cruelties, treacheries, disloyalties, and brutalities of the Clang. 
were mere developments of corruption, due to the divorce between 
them and all settled Government and Law. They represented nothing 
but anarchy in their relations with the Nation and the Kingdom, and 
nothing better in their relations with each other. But the root and 
principle of their organisation was that of a military tribe re. 
cruiting from all directions—practising obedience, acknowledging 
authority—and loving its hereditary transmission from those 
who had first afforded guidance, conduct, and protection. This 
is a constructive and not a destructive or anarchic principle. It 
needed only to be turned in a right direction to become one of the 
steadiest of all foundation-stones for the building-up of a great struc- 
ture in the light and air of a higher civilisation. It was thus that in 
the transition between two Ages, the broken fragments of a hundred 
Septs enlisted under the banner of the Black Watch, and began the 
immortal services of the Highland Regiments. Yet this is only a 
late and picturesque incident in a long seriesof events. Nothing is 
more striking or more poetic in the history of Scotland than the slow 
and arduous processes by which the rough energy of the Military 
Ages was transformed under the ages of industry and of peace. Mal- 
colm Canmore had begun the transformation by his own Union with 
the Daughter of another blood. Robert Bruce continued it by the 
welding of broken races in the heat and fire of battle. Between the War 
of Independence and the Union of the Crowns, it was one long, con- 
tinuous, constant struggle. But by slow and steady steps the work 
was done, and Scotland became a nation with a noble and settled 
Jurisprudence. Our Kings became our only Chiefs; our Country be- | 
came our only Clan. Her Law, the best symbol of her History, and 
the best expression of her Mind, became the only authority to which 
we bowed, and the only protection to which we trusted. Under its 
shelter, man could have confidence in man, because there was no fear 
of that which even the old Celts ranked with Pestilence and Famine— 
the breaking of the Bonds of Covenant. In this high field of Human 
Energy—the establishment of that confidence in Law which is the 
nearest approach we can ever make to the methods of the Divine 
Government—Scotland may well be proud of the old beginnings, and 
of the steady growth, of all her National Institutions.” 


The first four chapters of the Duke of Argyll’s book dea} 
with “ Celtic Feudalism,” “The Age of Charters,” “The Age 
of Covenants,” and “ The Epoch of the Clans;” and the main 
propositions in the first three are those which are most likely to 
be fiercely controverted. For their object is to buttress the 
doctrine of exclusive and chartered ownership, of which the 
Duke is a devoted adherent. He virtually dismisses the idea of 
Celtic tribalism—upon which, it should be remembered, the 
present-day champions of what may be termed ultra-Crofterism 
place stress—as being not so much untrue, as beyond all possi- 
bility of historic discovery, and as therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, a dream. One thing the Duke makes clear beyond 
all possibility of doubt,—Celtic feudalism was substantially 
identical with Lowland feudalism, and the same thing is true 
of the exclusive ownership established by charters most of 
which date from or about the time of Robert the Bruce. The 
Duke illustrates these views by citing the case of a Norman 
knight who became the feudal head of a great Highland clax, 
and by giving prominence to the striking fact that there is 
in existence a series of Scottish charters uninterrupted for 
five hundred years. Feudalism and chartered ownership 
had more to contend with in the Highlands than in the Low- 
lands—perbaps they had to destroy the relics of an ancient 
tribalism—but they triumphed ultimately. The first charters, 
as is proved by the examples the Duke gives of them, were of 
the simplest character, and yet they seem to have conferred 
absolute ownership. From the Age of Charters, we come to the 
Age of Covenants; from the ownership to the cultivating 
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occupation of land. It is rather singular to find that written 
leases granted by owners to tenants, who came to be known 
as “tacksmen,” and whose powers over those beneath them 
in the agrarian hierarchy appear to have been rather un- 
defined, are nearly as old as the charters. Yet such is the case. 
The Duke of Argyll quotes in full the Scone Lease, which was 
an agreement between the Abbot of Scone and a father and 
son of the name of De Hay del Leys, which is older than even 
the Battle of Bannockburn, dating from 1312, The Duke 


argues that— 

“The Age of Charters and the Age of Covenants, instead of being 

times—as they are often ignorantly represented—of the suppression 
of ancient liberties among the Celts, by the introduction of foreign 
tyranny—were, on the contrary, times when the poorer classes of the 
Celtic community were gradually but steadily delivered and redeemed 
from very barbarous conditions not only of Feudalism, but of servi- 
tude, which had grown up amongst themselves. .... . Moreover, 
we can see that it was the Celtic race which most immediately and 
directly benefited by the changes which were destroying Bondage. 
For they often remained as the poorer and the working population of 
the greater part of the Lowlands and of the Eastern counties over the 
whole of Scotland, while the ownership of the land was passing 
steadily into the hands of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman lords. 
This fact is very clearly reflected in the early Charters and other docu- 
ments in which the regular Serfs or Bondsmen were the Nativi or old 
Native Celtic population, whilst in some Charters they are called the 
‘Camerlache,’—a purely Celtic word which has been traced through 
the Irish language to the term applicable to men who cultivated 
‘servile land.’ Moreover, in almost all cases in which individuals of 
this class are mentioned in the Chartularies, they are designated by 
Celtic names.” 
The two chapters on “ The Age of Charters ” and “ The Age of 
Covenants ” lead up naturally to ‘“‘ The Epoch of the Clans,” in 
which the clan system is subjected to a most scathing attack, 
supported by startling but incontrovertible facts. The sub- 
sequent chapters on “ The Appeal from Chiefs to Owners ” (this 
appeal was made in 1578 by the Scottish Parliament) and “ The 
Response of Ownership,” deal with the attempts made to grapple 
with the evils of the clan system, and the comparative success 
of these attempts. 

When, in his second volume, the Dake of Argyll deals with 
what may fairly be termed modern Scotland, in his chapters 
“Before the Dawn,” “The Burst of Industry,” and “ The Fruits 
of Mind,” he treads on comparatively familiar ground. The 
raising of the Highland regiments, the growth and decline of 
the kelp industry, starvation, emigration, the great successes 
attained by industry in Scotland, more particularly in the Low- 
lands,—it is hardly possible for the Duke to add much to pre- 
viously acquired knowledge on these points. At the same time, 
he is able, by drawing upon his personal experiences, to illustrate 
the advance made by Scotland since, and largely on account of, 
her Union with England. His chapter on “The Burst of In- 
dustry” is exceptionally picturesque. In his anxiety to show 
the services rendered by ownership to Scotland generally, and 
to the Highlands more particularly, the Duke hardly seems to 
take into sufficient account the exertions made by the Scottish 
commonalty. On the other hand, he is quite entitled to give 
prominence to such statements as this :— 

“ Between the Report of Culloden [i.e., Duncan Forbes, of Culloden], 
and the potato failure and consequent famine of 1846-47, I am in 
Possession of a continuous series of documents showing the progress 
of affairs in the Island of Tyree. They prove in the greatest detail 
that every single step towards improvement which has been taken 
daring the last hundred and fifty years has been taken by the Pro- 
prietor and not by the people. Not only so, but every one of these 
steps without exception has been taken against the prevailing opinions 
and feelings of the people at the time. ‘ All in this farm very poor 
and against any change,’ such is the description repeated over and 
over again in a detailed Report on each Farm sent to my grandfather, 
John, sixth Duke, in 1803, when he was contemplating certain 
changes... .. The abolition of the Run-rig system was always 
most unpopular in the Highlands. In Tyree, as elsewhere, it was 
abolished, and could only be abolished, by the authority of Owner- 
ship. Again, illicit distillation—with the worse than waste of 
an immense quantity of grain—was another inveterate habit, sup- 
pressed with the greatest difficulty by the same power. Every sub- 
Sequent measure of improvement—the regular division of individual 
holdings, the fencing of them, the selection of the best candidates for 
the occupation of them, the prohibition of cultivation on land liable 
to destructive sand-blowing, the building of a better class of houses, 
the introduction of ploughs in substitution for the primitive crooked 
spade, the introduction of carts, of grain of a better kind, of superior 
stock, of dairy-farming ; in short, every single item of progress in 
agriculture, has been the work, and often the arduous and expensive 
work, of the Proprietor.” 

It will be seen that Scotland as it Was, and as it Is, is a con- 
tribution to a burning controversy of the day, as well as to 
Scottish socio-economical history. It would be difficult to say 
in which respect it is the more noteworthy. 








THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART* 

Batzac, in one of his novels, makes a journalist remark that he 
can write with equal facility for or against any book that he 
may have to criticise. This does not argue a want of principle, 
but rather a faculty for seeing both sides of a question, whick 
may be exercised with equal sincerity in either case. The tone 
of a book, rather than the matier, often casts the die one way or 
the other, and influences the reviewer in forming a judgment 
upon it. In this way one feels rather inclined to accept most of 
the opinions contained in The Ministry of Fine Art, for they are 
expressed in an earnest, unpretentious manner that appeals to 
the reader by its sincerity and simplicity. It is true that the 
book lacks that striking originality or power which fires one to 
argument; one accepts rather than discusses the matter con- 
tained therein; but there is a great deal of well-thought-out 
reasoning, the result of sincere conviction, which it may be said 
without hesitation all tends towards the best end,—that of digni- 
fying Art in all its branches. The book deals rather with the 
intellectual than the technical side of fine art, although it 
contains instructive chapters on mosaics, glass-painting, &c., 
from which much may be learnt. The first chapter, which will 
be particularly interesting to students, Mr. Parry devotes to 
defining his views of the purpose and practice of fine art. 
He draws the distinction between Science and Art, in that the 
first has its necessary basis on precision, while the second is 
essentially indefinite, and its power lies mainly in suggestion ; 
the one appeals to reason alone, the other to feeling. In 
enumerating the different requirements for a student, the 
author insists above all on the quality of manliness, as a 
corrective to weak sentiment or unhealthy imagination. It is 
a quality which is sadly lacking in most of the modern French 
work, This is evinced by the number of pictures painted to 
humour a corrupt taste, and it must be confessed that modern 
French taste is, to a large extent, corrupt. The very quali- 
ties of technical skill and realistic power which characterise 
these works render them more strikingly repulsive, and one 
is led to deplore the admirable work that is made subservient 
to so base an end. An artist possessed of any true manliness 
could not be sufficiently untrue to himself and to Art to con- 
sider works of such a description the outcome of artistic feeling. 
All must agree with Mr. Parry when he states that the prin- 
cipal thing to be mastered by the student is—what to see, and 
what not to see. If the aim be merely to reproduce objects as 
nearly as possible, technical skill and great perseverance will 
be alone required; but where there is mere slavish reproduction 
of Nature (which must always fall infinitely short of Nature 
herself) there isno Art. Let us rather look at things with our own 
untutored eyes, and invest them with our own unexpressed sense 
of poetry, if the artist has none to communicate, for the essen- 
tial mission of Art is the “interchange of human sympathies.” 
The power of expression is strikingly exemplified in medizval 
art, for here the beauty of feeling and expression are so potent as 
to cause us to overlook technical defects, and almost love them 
as we would the insignificant failings of a beautiful nature. 

In the essay upon “The Ministry of Fine Art to Sculpture 
and Architecture,” the author seems to foreshadow a time 
when colour shall be used in combination with sculpture, as 
among the ancient Greeks. It seems to us evident that in 
no form of realistic sculpture could this combination be suc- 
cessfully effected, for the essential property of colour in oil, 
and even water-colour painting, is to render texture, and thus 
accentuate contrasts more strongly between different objects, 
giving a greater reality to the whole. This is done principally 
by what is technically called brushwork, which could not, of 
course, be applied to sculpture. All is suggested by form in 
sculpture. Contrasts between figure and drapery are rendered by 
form alone, and in so far sculpture is complete, because what it 
renders is a suggestion of reality. If these forms were to be 
painted over, this would be destroyed, and replaced by a sug- 
gestion of unreality, for where colour does not suggest texture, it 
is deprived of half its meaning. What imaginative or fantastic 
works may be produced in painted sculpture is quite another 
question; but such works must be accepted as a conception or 
fantaisie of the artist, not as efforts to be criticised by any of the 
formulz or standards we usually apply to art. Though we dis- 
agree with Mr. Parry in his views of colour in sculpture, we learn 
from him much that is interesting concerning the practice, 
common among the ancient Greeks, of, tinting marble statues 








* The Minis'ry of Fine Arts to the Happiness of Life: Essays on Various Arts. 
By T. Gambier Parry, M.A. London: John Murray. 
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with encaustic. Phidias it was who invented this artifice. Many 
materials besides marble were used in statuary, such as ivory, 
bronze, and other metals, varied by alloys, stained surfaces and 
gilding, combined in harmonious relation with each other. In 
works of sculptured marble, the tinting with encaustic was con- 
»,,fided to another hand than that of the sculptor; indeed, the 
profession of the statue-painter was of high importance, and his 
confraternity included the different occupations of the encaustic- 
painter, the gilder, and the stainer, who were skilled decorators 
and artists in their way. 

The author considers that the art of architectural wall- 
painting is totally misconceived in the present day, and we 
agree with him here thoroughly. The essential aim of wall- 
painting should be to harmonise with and bring into favourable 
prominence the surrounding architecture. To attain this end, 
the artist must place certain restrictions upon his own particular 
art; as Mr. Parry very justly remarks, in comparing picture- 
painting with architectural wall-painting, “in the former art, the 
effect should be the annihilation of surface; in the latter, its 
emphasis ;” therefore, in applying painting to architecture, the 
former must, to a certain extent, be made subservient; if the 
artist places the two arts in antagonism, “he stultifies the 
architecture and reverses every condition of its construction and 
equilibrium, opening that which should be closed, lightening 
that which should be heavy, and leaving weighty masses of 
masonry without apparent support; he has turned cupolas 
into thin air, thick walls into scenes of aerial perspective, and 
has left massive arches to carry the clouds.” The truth of 
these statements is strikingly exemplified in modern French wall- 
painting. Take, for example, the “ Mort de Sainte Géneviéve ” 
of Jean Paul Laurens, in the Paris Panthéon. The work is one 
of immense artistic power and beauty, but beyond being a 
religious subject, has no relation whatever with the surrounding 
architecture; it is essentially “an annihilation of surface.” One 
feels, in looking at it, that it is badly placed, that the stone pro- 
jections which separate the three divisions of the painting worry 
the eye,—in fact, that it is a work for a picture-gallery, and not 
for a church. 

It is curious how little is known, even among artists, con- 
cerning mosaics. On this subject Mr. Parry gives us some very 
interesting and useful information. The Chinese were familiar, 
from antiquity, with the art of marquetry, and the combining of 
different colours. The Egyptians arranged differently coloured 
tiles in ornamental architecture, and cemented squares of 
coloured glass upon wooden surfaces; but it appears that 
mosaic in its true form originated with the Chaldeans, who were 
the first to possess the true principle of decorative tesselation. 
Pictorial mosaic, which was first produced in Greece, was further 
developed by the Romans, who employed this art in portraiture. 
“*We owe to mosaics the preservation of designs of ancient 
pictures and wall-paintings, illustrating the specialities of 
artistic principles of ancient schools, and in many cases with a 
truer reminiscence of their colouring than the painted lechithon, 
or the plastered walls of buried cities have afforded.” It is 
interesting to follow the development of an art (of which 
the rudest form consisted in arranging pebbles of different 
patterns together) through its different phases, and to witness 
the marvellous growth and spread of human ingenuity and 
skill which it called forth. Our space does not allow of more 
than mention of the chapters upon glass-painting, adornment 
of sacred buildings, &c. Suffice it to say that these subjects are 
treated very comprehensively, and are accompanied by in- 
teresting descriptions of different examples of these arts. The 
history and description of Gloucester Cathedral will be of 
special interest to English readers. 

The book is one that will be useful to many. There is a 
simple sincerity throughout that lends an additional charm to 
many well-reasoned and well-expressed opinions. The author 
has evidently thought a great deal about the purpose and prac- 
tice of Art, and the impulse from which it springs. Perhaps, 
indeed, he has thought too much on these points, for in trying 
to define the impulses which give rise to Art, and to explain the 
reason of its universal power, he becomes a little fatiguing. If 
after reading different passages of Mr. Parry’s, one turns to 
Madame de Staél’s dainty and yet telling manner of expressing 
herself on the same subject, it is as though after labouring 
through a sandy road, one suddenly found oneself treading on 
buoyant turf :— 


“The farther a thing is removed from any material end, the more 
potent is the appeal made to our spiritual nature. Why should we 








seek the useless flowers rather than the nutritive plants wherewith to 
decorate the altar of Divinity ? Why has Nature clothed the uselegg 
flowers alone with charms? It is because beauty recalls to us the 
sense of an immortal and divine existence of which our son! preseryeg 
the remembrance and the regret.” 





LORD R. CHURCHILL: A STUDY OF ENGLISH 
DEMOCRACY.* 

Ir is not because we happen to agree with Mr. Crozier in his 
estimate of Lord Randolph Churchill, and to think with him 
that the dangers of English democracy were never better illus. 
trated than by the portent of his sudden rise into politica] 
fame, that we return again to a book to which we have already 
had occasion to draw our readers’ attention. It is in relation to 
the philosophy of democracy that we think his volume so useful 
and so worthy of attention; and hitherto we have referred to it 
only as illustrating a thoughtful man’s estimate of a particular 
politician. Even in relation to that politician, and still more 
in relation to the necessary deficiencies of the democratic form of 
government, Mr. Crozier has forgotten one very important part 
of the lesson he had to teach us. He has insisted quite sufficiently 
in his “study ” on Lord Randolph’s levity, ignorance, violence, 
and general political quackery. But he has not insisted as he 
ought, on Lord Randolph’s sudden and almost incredible changes 
of opinion, and on that astoundingly short memory which prevents 
democracies from estimating him as such a political weathercock 
ought to be estimated. When we consider that in a few months 
Lord Randolph changed from the most vehement opponent of 
household suffrage in the counties into its most vehement advo- 
cate; that in little more than a year he changed from the most 
violent of British Chauvinists into the most emphatic of non- 
interventionists; that in six months he turned round from a 
fierce denouncer of economies in the Army and Navy into the 
head and front of the economical party; that while preaching 
against the “ three acres and the cow” as pure socialism in the 
spring, he became the eulogist of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, 
Jesse Collings in the autumn ; that while insisting in the autumn 
on heai.y co-operation with the Unionists as the key of all 
true Conservative policy, he became in the following January 
the ironical prophet of the decay of the Unionist Party, and the 
statesman who spoke of them as a mere crutch with whom the 
Conservatives would soon learn to dispense,—we recognise in 
him the politician who despises consistency as profoundly as he 
despises sobriety, and probably for the same reason, that the 
masses have as little memory of a politician’s former opinions as 
they have anxiety about his discretion as an orator. That is a 
very serious danger in democracies. 

Further, we must say that we think Mr. Crozier altogether 
too cavalier in his mode of treating Sir Henry Maine’s 
fears concerning modern democracies,—too cavalier and too 
regardless of the danger which he himself was intending 
subsequently to point out. It is true, of course, as he 
says, that in arguing from the actual fall of ancient to 
the expected fall of modern democracies, political thinkers 
ought not to forget that the slavery inherent in the ancient 
democracies, the clouds of war which encompassed them, 
and the minuteness of scale on which some of the cele- 
brated Greek democracies were constructed, were main causes 
in their fall, and yet were not causes to which most modern 
democracies are at all equally exposed. But surely it is 
also true that the liability to be ruled by demagogues which 
Mr. Crozier himself insists on as the main danger of modern 
democracies, was also one of the most serious dangers to which 
the ancient democracies were exposed, and that this love of 
stump-oratory, this radical unsoundness of political judgment, 
and, let us add, the frightful shortness of political memory on 
which we have just been insisting, in the masses, are main causes 
of that liability to the rule of demagogues in which modern 
democracies so closely resemble those of the ancient world, and 
also those of the Middle Ages. 

But we must not dwell too long on what we think the faults 
of this little book, since we have too good an opinion of its 
general drift to wish it to be supposed that we are more alive to 
its faults than to its merits. Mr. Crozier’s study of the general 
ways and tricks of demagogues in his sketch of what is known as 
“The Coger’s Hall,” in Fleet Street, is extremely good, and we 
wish we had room for the passage in which he compares one 
of Lord Randolph’s popular addresses ia the Riding School in 





* Lord Randolph Churchill: a Study of English Democracy. By John Beattie 
—— Author of “ Civilisation and Progress.’” London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 
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Paddington, where he delivered an address to his constituents just 
before the last General Election, to the oratory of “The Coger’s 
Hall.” Itis a very acute and careful criticism, and exposes to 
our mind the utter want of real passion, of real oratorical power 
in Lord Randolph Charchill, as it has never been exposed 
before. But in one respect, though one only, we think Mr. 
Crozier does his ideal demagogue less than justice. Mr. 
Crozier is perfectly right in his criticism of Lord Randolph’s 
calculated violence and complete want of real earnestness; but 
he does much less than credit to Lord Randolph’s tact and 
readiness and quickness in perceiving the drift of Parlia- 
mentary opinion, as Minister of the Crown. During both 
his short administrations, in the one case as Indian Minister, 
and in the other as Leader of the House of Commons, Lord 
Randolph showed far more dexterity, far more keenness of 
insight, far more political tact, than any one who had studied 
him only as stump-orator would have given him credit for. 
The truth is, that Lord Randolph is a degenerate copy of 
Mr. Disraeli, degenerate in everything that implies capacity, 
from original talent to political readiness and tact. It was 
Mr. Disraeli’s wonderful rise, and the connection between that 
marvellous rise and the complete indifference to principle which 
distinguished it, which probably suggested to Lord Randolph 
Churchill the great chance before him. And it was the possession 
of a poor imitation of some of Mr. Disraeli’s great gifts which, in 
connection with Lord Randolph’s ancestry, where he had a great 
advantage over Mr. Disraeli, rendered him able to achieve the 
success he did. And far as the Poles asunder as Lord Randolph 
ig in genius from Mr. Disraeli, he probably approaches him more 
nearly in political tact and insight into the best mode of dealing 
with a personal emergency than in anything else. He never 
showed so clearly how far he falls below his prototype as he did 
in his resignation before Christmas; but he never showed so 
like that prototype as in the manner in which he led the House 
of Commons during the August and September Session. 

Mr. Crozier holds that the Press ought to be the great pro- 
tection of the democracy against demagogues, and is rather hard 
on the Press for not doing its duty. But though we heartily 
agree in his counsels of perfection ou this head, we think he is 
asking too much from the Press when he expects newspapers to 
protect the public from the popular love of sensation and of poor 
excitements. Is not the very cause which makes demagogues 
popular, quite as operative to make the Press indifferent to that 
to which the public are indifferent, as it is to make demagogues 
popular? If the public cannot be expected to care very much 
for economic principles, or even moral principles, and if it 
does care very much for sentimental excitements, and for 
something that catches the ear, is it not in the nature of 
things that the Press, which of all other things cares most 
that the public should be eager to read it, should fall into 
the very same faults as the demagogues? We may 
fairly blame either editors or politicians who think more of 
pleasing the people than of benefiting the people; but we 
do not exactly see why the one should be more blamed than the 
other. Mr. Crozier has some admirable remarks on the idolatry 
of the Press for “ happy phrases ;” on the weakness with which 
the Press echoes the panegyrics on any man who is going from 
Place to place stumping the country in a succession of 
speeches; and on the unfairness with which the Press snubs 
what it calls “doctrinaires,’—meaning thereby, according to 
Mr. Crozier, thoughtful men who derive their reputation rather 
from literary than from Parliamentary achievements. On the 
latter point we should have thought that Mr. Crozier is 
hardly quite just; that a doctrinaire means not a man who 
owes his reputation to study and thoughtful writing, but one 
who harps too much on one or two political ideas of his own, 
and makes everything subservient to those one or two ideas, 
whether they be sound or otherwise. However this may be, 
we hold that the shallowness and flippancy of the Press are 
hardly more reprehensible than the shallowness and flippancy 
of stump-orators themselves, and that the only cure is to geta 
more sober and instructed society of hearers and readers who 
will attach less value to these “ happy phrases” and to these 
political “ grand tours,” and more value to the weight of honest 
thought and candid criticism. We extract one short passage 
on the false importance which politicians gain by making them- 
selves the heroes of one of these political “ grand tours,” which 
will show our readers how we!l Mr. Crozier can write, and how 
happily he can expose the tricks of a period in which the art of 
the demagogue is on the rise :-— 

“It was said to be te secret of Buonapart2’s military success that 





he exhausted all his ingenuity in manceuvring to bring his battalions 
at such an angle to the enemy that against each of their men he 
should be able to confront two of his own. It is the secret of 
Parliamentary success, to manceuvre so as to get yourself at that 
angle where the Press shall be obliged to mention your name twice 
to your opponent’s or competitor’s once. This, in a word, is the 
meaning of that illusion of the ‘Grand Tour’ in which the Press is 
immersed; and by taking advantage of which you may almost 
undertake to predict tnat by judicious management and handling, 
out of an ordinary working Member of Parliament a Cabinet Minister 
may be made in six months, with the possible reversion to the 
Premiership in twelve! Is this not pitiful? That the people should 
imagine that they hear the voice of a god in one with whose name 
the whole land is ringing, and that with them a man’s reputation 
should rise or fall according to the number of times his name is 
mentioned in a penny newspaper, is (in the absence of any other 
means of knowing) natural enough ; but that the Press, whose office 
it is to be the zealous guardian of the State, and to smelt away the 
dross from the gold in political reputations, should be brow-beaten 
and subdued by this shallow artifice, proves how far towards the 
reign of the Demagogue we have already arrived.” 


We should do Mr. Crozier injustice if we gave our readers 
the idea that he is one of the decriers of democracy. He res 
gards democracy as inevitable, and as exposed to dangers 
which, though serious, are not so grievous as those of the aris- 
tocracy and the oligarchy which preceded it; and he is, on the 
whole, a firm believer in the power of the people, when not 
corrupted by such an institution as slavery, and not panic- 
struck by the fear of invasion, to correct their own faults, and to 
reform the vices to which they find that popular institutions are 
most dangerously exposed. 





MR. BLACKMORE’S LATEST NOVEL.* 

A PREFACE is not indispensable to a novelist; but had Mr. 
Blackmore been obliged to write one, perhaps he might have 
told the public why he thought it proper to describe himself as 
the author of Tommy Upmore instead of Lorna Doone ; for no 
one else could explain the reasons which made him prefer to 
connect his name with the lesser instead of the greater work. 
We can only take refuge in the supposition that, like some 
tender-hearted mothers, his affections flow out towards the 
ricketty infant instead of the robust first-born. But, however 
Mr. Blackmore may choose to label himself, the reading public 
will always associate him with Lorna Doone, which had the 
supreme advantage of being novel as well as a novel, and came 
upon the world with the freshness and sunshine of a bright 
spring morning. 

Springhaven is not equal to the Exmoor romance, for though 
well written in point of style, it is not well put together, and 
suggests the idea that it was written in fragments which were 
afterwards loosely joined on to one another. Many of the 
characters introduced do not seem essential to the story, and 
they are allowed to indulge in long conversations which become 
tedions, not to say dull. It is called “a Tale of the Great 
War,” because Nelson and Napoleon are brought conspicuously 
on the scene, which is laid in the years preceding and following 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens, and because it sets before 
us pictures of the Sussex coast at a time when invasion was 
daily expected. But the hero, whether Mr. Blackmore intended 
him to be so or not, is a man who labours under the terrible 
disadvantage of exciting detestation unqualified by any feeling 
of sympathy whatever. He is a villain, all shadow and no light, 
unless his courage be regarded as the silver lining to the black- 
ness he represents. Then the “ tale” has not one main thread ; 
it has many threads which are not properly interwoven, but 
dangle loosely about; and the absence of a well-marked design, to 
which all else in the pattern is subordinate, distracts and fatigues 
the attention, and weakens the interest which is often aroused+ 
If there is a central figure in the romance, it is that of Captain 
Caryl Carne, the hateful personage, half-French, half-English, 
who has no merit of any kind except his fearlessness, and whose 
adventures may be correctly described as strange and improbable. 
If such a man, holding a commission in the French Army, could 
return to his ruined ancestral castle near the coast, somewhere 
between Beachy Head and Brighton, fill the vaults with powder- 
barrels, keep up constant communication with the camp at 
Boulogne, and prepare to aid a landing of the French, without 
being discovered, the English folk on the South Coast must have 
been stupid beyond the imagination of their most inveterate 
detractors. A novelist, however, has a full right to his theory 
of probabilities, if he can work it out; but in this case, that 
essential condition has not been fulfilled with the completeness 
which the fine art of story-telling requires. 





*Springhavren: a Ta'e of the Great War. By R. D. Blackmore, 3 vols. 
Lonion: Sampson Low and CO». 
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Nevertheless, there is much to commend as well as amuse 
in Springhaven. The sketch of Nelson, in the first volume, is 
well done, and we are always delighted to meet him when, at 
different periods, he is brought on the scene, for Nelson figures 
in the earliest, and dies at Trafalgar in the latest chapter. He 
is drawn throughout with a loving hand, and the foibles which 
set off his greatness are delicately touched in. It is for sketches 
like this that the book will be read. Nor will less pleasure be 
found in the descriptions of the fishing fleet and the fisher-folk, 
especially “ Captain” Zebedee Tugwell, who belongs to a family 
native to Springhaven, thus described by one of them,— Ever 
since the Romans, Dan, there have been Tugwells, and respected 
ten times more than they was.” The first volume, indeed, opens 
a bright prospect to the eager reader. ‘Miss Dolly,” the 
Admiral’s daughter, and the Admiral himself, who com- 
mands on the coast, an officer under whom Nelson served 
as a.middy; Parson Twemlow, who wants to preach at 
Nelson ; Blyth Scudamore, otherwise “ Captain Scuddy,” 
as the schoolboys call him, for he is a young sailor whom 
“the peace” has drifted into a grammar-school; and 
Faith, Dolly’s sister, all promise well for the exacting reader. 
We do not say that, in developing his tale, Mr. Blackmore has 
not strewed his pages with admirable chapters and well-told 
incidents; but there are patches of desert between the oases 
somewhat trying to the patience. The compensation must be 
found in the brilliant sketches of persons and things occurring 
at intervals,—such as the sea-fight off the coast, the “ gentle 
Scuddy” and his adoring pupils, the glimpses of Napoleon at 
Boulogne, and the tragedy in the Admiral’s study, which, 
with its consequences, ends the career of the melodramatic 
rascal-hero Carne. Then some relief is afforded by the 
half-humorous, half-sharp sarcastic sentences which give an 
edge to the dialogues and the narrative. “What man,” he 
says, “could be built to beat Zebedee himself in an age like 
this, when yachts and men take the prize by profundity of 
false keel?” And, speaking of Nelson,—* The English Govern- 
ment, according to its lights—and they appear to be everlasting 
—regarded him as the right man when wanted, but at other 
times the wrong one.” We are afraid there was as much “ false 
keel” then as now; and surely Nelson had a better fate as the 
hero of the Nile and Trafalgar than he would have had as the 
Commander sent out to gather up prize-money. ‘“ You have 
never pushed enough,” says the Admiral to the Rector, dis- 
cussing promotion, “and you let it all off in quotations. They 
are very comforting to the mind, but I never knew a man do 
good with them unless they come out of the Bible.” There are 
suggestive sarcasms all over the book, and we need not say, 
when Mr. Blackmore is the writer, a fine old-fashioned love for 
what he calls “‘the staunchest and strongest piece of earth,—our 
England,”—at least, it deserved those superlative epithets in 
1803. 


SINICO-JAPANESE ART.* 
In our review (March 27th, 1886) of the first instalment of the 
exhaustive account of Sinico-Japanese art which Mr. Anderson 
has now brought to completion, we sufficiently described its 
scope and object, and the praise we accorded to the portion then 
published is more than merited by the remainder of the work. 
The author has executed the great and difficult task he set him- 
self, with a conscientious faithfulness and minute accuracy that 
give a special value to this magnificently illustrated treatise, 
not merely as an exposition of Far-Eastern art, but as the 
record of a singularly interesting series of evolutional phases 
in the history of Oriental humanity, now for the first time 
with abundant learning and adequate literary skill pre- 
sented to the consideration of a European public. The art 
of Japan has suffered much during recent years from 
sectarian criticism, often ludicrous in its ignorance, and the 
great tribe of esthetic jargon-mongers have done their best 
to bring it into contempt by their hyperbolical admiration 
of its less worthy aspects. Mr. Anderson, it need scarcely be 
said, is utterly free from all nonsense of this kind, and though 
it is difficult altogether to accept his estimate of Sinico-Japanese 
art as the true one, his language is never extravagant, and he 
neither hides nor glosses over the shortcomings and imperfec- 
tions of the art he deals with. It is not quite easy, indeed, to 
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reconcile some of his criticisms upon the manifest failings of Far. 
Eastern painters with the general verdict he pronounces upon. 
their work. 

The pictorial art of China and Japan cannot be trathfully 
described as high, or great, or noble, in the sense in which such 
expressions are used in speaking of European, or even of Semitic 
art; The Sinico-Japanese artist has stopped at the threshold 
of the temple ; diffident, or faint-hearted, or blinded by tradition, 
he has not dared to face, or he has not seen, the radiance within, 
though there is much in his work that shows him to have possessed 
no small share of the faculty that gave their glory to the inner. 
most dwellers in the shrine. He knows nothing of chiaroscuro, 
nothing of the gradation of tones in colour, nothing of the 
beauty of humanity. He is never majestic, or solemn, or 
pathetic ; his works are without soul, and breathe neither faith 
nor hope. So unobservant is he, that all the beauty of the 
clouds has escaped him; the strength and symmetry of mam. 
malian forms he has but in rare instances rendered with any 
approach to truth; the manifold lights and shadows of the 
magnilicent foliages that met him at every turn he does not even 
attempt to reproduce. But within certain limits, he shows an 
inimitable decorative faculty; in composition, he is almost always 
successful ; in dramatic power, so far as that depends upon the 
choice, pose, and position of the elements of a picture, he not 
seldom attains a high level of excellence; he uses accessories to 
tell his story, often as skilfully as Hogarth; and he is always 
graceful and fluent. A flowerful spray, a bird on the wing, a 
gliding reptile, or a darting fish,—these the Sinico-Japanese artist 
draws, or rather writes—the painter’s art was known among its 
practitioners in the Middle Kingdom as one of the “six branches of 
calligraphy ”’—with an ease and truthfulness and sense of beauty 
altogether marvellous when we consider how utterly these 
qualities are wanting in his delineations of other natural forms, 
and of the human face and figure. The explanation of this 
apparent arrestment of power lies, in part, in the lack of 
courage which forbade his grappling with difficulties. He never 
gets beyond a sketch. He saw lights and shadows and tones; 
but he was too lazy to lend his mind to the task of discovering 
the means of representing these effects, and was content with 
producing a pretty picture of monochrome harmonies and con- 
cordant lines. Thus the Sinico-Japanese landscape, the moment 
an endeavour is made to advance beyond such outline sketches 
as we find in the Meisho (illustrated descriptions of the pro- 
vinces) becomes either an indistinct “ blottesque,” or a com- 
position of shadowless valleys and lightless mountain-tops and 
hill-slopes, conventionalised upon Chinese models. Not that 
even these are without a certain beauty of their own; but to 
see it we must learn the artist’s language, and this is not the 
language of Nature. Even in its treatment of colour, the art 
of Japan excelled only within narrow limits, and century after 
century was content with dull blues, staring greens, and scarcely 
less repulsive purples, to do what it could to spoil the magnifi- 
cent combinations of yellows, browns, and reds in which it 
revelled. 

Mr. Anderson ranks the Buddhist school as the noblest, the 
Chinese as displaying the most consummate calligraphic power, 
and the natural school as the most natural, graceful, and 
versatile, but showing the least culture. Motoori, on the con- 
trary, ina striking passage translated by Mr. Basil Chamberlain, 
who justly terms him “the greatest mind of modern Japan,” 
and quoted at length by Mr. Anderson, condemns the Buddhist 
and Chinese painters as dishonest, pretentious, sketchy, con- 
ventional, and insensible to beauty,—a criticism which, severe 
as it is, Mr. Anderson admits to be “little open to exception.” 
Of the natural school, including the wkiyoye, or so-called popular 
branch, of which Hokusai is the best-known representative, 
Motoori, who was the most patriotic of Japanese, and the chief 
of the Shinto revivalist movement that was contemporaneous 
with the French Revolution, speaks much more respectfully :— 
“Of recent years,” he says, “we have witnessed the rise of a 
large class of artists who neither hold to the traditions of the 
schools, nor derive their inspiration from China, but are freely 
eclectic as their own taste may dictate. Thus, culling the good 
and rejecting the bad, they seem to be preserved from any 
glaring defects.” 

We agree on the whole with the Shintoist, except that he 
fails to recognise the calligraphic dexterity—but, after all, it is 
merely dexterity—of the Chinese school, and the peculiar but 
not very exalted beauty of some of the Buddhist pictures, 
which in aim and method resemble the works of Byzantine 
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and pre-Gothic Italian painters. In the treatment of drapery, 
and in the drawing of the human face, however, it does 
not seem to us that the best efforts of the East are com- 
parable with the works of Gaddi and Lorenzetti, to say 
nothing of Giotto and Fra Angelico. On the other hand, 
the peculiar fluency of the Oriental line is always present, 
and shows a manipulative power that is rare in the extant 
work of the pre-Gothic ages of Christianity. Yet, here again, 
what more lovely and fluent forms are to be found anywhere 
in the world than in the pictorial decoration of many of the 
archivolts of St. Mark? And while a certain sweet benevolence 
characterises the repose of many a Buddhist saint-face, it 
is not the repose of strength but of abandonment, nor is 
the rapture of faith there, nor do the eyes look heavenward ; 
there is peace, but no solemnness. Of the Chinese school the 
main defect is its lack of observation, and the amount of 
conventional “ padding” by means of which the artist saved 
himself the trouble of working out his conceptions,—conventional 
trees and rocks and temples, and even great masses of “ arbitrary 
clouds,” often mere empty, tinted, rounded rectangles, with 
perhaps slightly crenelated borders, filling up a third or more 
of the picture-space, and at best giving it some decorative 
quality of colour. Lastly, both the Buddhist and Chinese 
schools are disfigured by a frequent resort to a mean grotesque, 
a grotesque far more ludicrous than terrible, and yet devoid of 
anything like humour. 

No doubt, as Mr. Anderson says, the language of MM. Gonse 
and Duret in relation to Hokusai is exaggerated, and the 
painters of the popular school were less cultured than their 
foregoers. But the culture of the latter was merely traditional, 
involving no appeal to or observation of Nature; and we are not 
sure that the Realists were not the better for their lack of it. In 
the sketches of Hokusai, we see many proofs of his fidelity to his 
surroundings; he expressed his age, imperfectly, it is true, but 
through want of science, not through want of power. And this 
the other schools failed to do; they were antiquarian and lifeless, 
regarding men after the impersonal Turanian fashion as mere 
things. Hokusai, Yosai, and others, on the contrary, regarded 
men as human beings, possessed of desires and passions, hopes 
and fears, and sought so to learn them. The Realists are true 
“impressionists,” which the Chinese painters never became; 
and if less fluent than their predecessors, did not yield to them 
—nay, rather surpassed them—in the treatment of colour, 
while they were infinitely more earnest in work and purpose. 
In a word, they aimed at representation without neglecting 
decoration ; the Buddhist and Chinese painters rather subordi- 
nated representation to decoration. 

Up to the present time, the art of Japan has suffered rather 
than benefited by contact with the imported civilisation of the 
West. Its methods and aims are so utterly diverse from those of 
European art, that its ability to subsist by the side of the latter is 
open to doubt. That the Japanese as a race have a keen artistic 
faculty, is certain; whether this will enable them to excel ina kind 
of art differing toto celo from their own in history, antecedents, 
and surroundings, and having a totally different public to 
please and satisfy, is much less so. In artistic small wares, 
their craftsmanship will probably permit of their maintaining a 
sort of supremacy. But the present writer cannot but believe 

that with the death of Kikuchi Yésai in 1878, the art of the Far 
Kast practically, in its pure form at all events, came to an end. 
It may be added that Japanese art has exercised a bad influence 
in Europe, for reasons analogous to those which have led to its 
degeneration in Japan. 

We wish we had space to follow Mr. Anderson into his short 
but interesting summary of Chinese art. He showsclearly, and 
he has been the first to show it, somewhat to the surprise, and 
perhaps disgust, of the J apanese, that the art of the Buddhist 
and Chinese schools is nothing but the art of China repeated in 
Japan; and even that that of the Realists is so, in method 
almost wholly, and in aim to a certain but much less extent. 
In fact, the whole civilisation of old Japan, its literature, 
Science, philosophy, its very myths, are Chinese; even the 
vocabulary of its language is so, and the Chinese element tends 
to increase rather than diminish. To this day, a clothier’s shop 
is known in Japan as a “ Go-fuku-ya,” that is, a shop for Wu 
(Go), or Chinese clothing. 

The Catalogue repeats, in somewhat terser form, the sub- 
stance of the Pictorial Arts, but contains in addition a most 
interesting account of the principal motives of the pictures 
acquired by the British Museum. It is furnished with an index 





of the names of some three thousand artists, the immense 
majority of whom pursued art mainly as a handicraft, practised 
very much after a sort of hereditary fashion, or in a kind of 
scholastic succession, which perhaps explains the lack of obser- 
vation and of progress that has characterised Sinico-Japanese 
art up to late in the last century. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY.* 

Ir is strange that, after a long cessation of English historians of 
Oxford University, the two volumes before us should have made 
their appearance almost at the same moment. Between the 
two books themselves there is happily no rivalry, and, by con- 
sequence, no odious comparisons. Mr. Brodrick’s book is merely 
a summary and sketch of the history of the University, from the 
“earliest times to the present day,” and is perhaps more valuable 
in the later periods, particularly for its admirably succinct 
and vigorous account of the “Oxford Movement.” The only 
criticism that we will pass upon it is that it could be wished 
that the sentences were more on an equality in point of length 
with the book. Some of the periods are interminable, and the 
reader gasps for breath in “the rise and long roll” of their 
eloquence. The style of the Times leading article of some few 
years back is too grand for a little work of two hundred pages 
small octavo. 

Mr, Maxwell-Lyte’s history is the monumental work for 
which Mr. Anstey asked in his Munimenta Academica, or edition 
of the Chancellor’s Registers, without which it is probable that 
neither of the two books before us would have been written. 
It is fair to see within and without, and is written in a pleasant 
and readable style. It is a book which no faithful son of Oxford 
who wishes to know anything of the past life, and especially of 
the jeunesse orageuse of his Alma Mater, should fail to read. It 
is devoutly to be wished that Mr. Maxwell-Lyte may make good 
use of his new position at the head of the Record Office, and 
devote himself to its completion. 

Perhaps the most striking thing to the ordinary reader, and 
even to the learned reader, about the early history of Oxford 
University, is the extent to which the University is mixed up 
with the Church,—a fact suggestively brought out, by the way, 
by the appearance of Mr. Brodrick’s history of the University 
in a series devoted to “ Epochs of Church History.” Of course, 
every one has a general notion that in the “ Middle Ages” the 
monasteries “ kept alight the torch of learning,” and that learn- 
ing generally was the peculiar possession of the clergy. Bat 
few know that, in fact, a University was as much a Church 
institution as a Cathedral was; that every member of the Uni- 
versity was ipso facto a “ clerk,” a spiritual and nota lay person- 
age; that the Chancellor of the University was an officer of the 
Bishop of the diocese (Lincoln) ; that appeals lay from him to the 
Pope of Rome; and, above all, that there was a time when the 
schools were held in monasteries and friaries, and the vast 
majority of the Colleges at Oxford were establishments of the 
monastic or mendicant orders. It is a yet more singular fact 
that when Oxford was most entirely clerical, it was also not only 
most full of intellectual life, but most conspicuous for freedom 
of thought. Perhaps the most striking instance of this last 
characteristic is a story quoted of the Friary of the Franciscans, 
those medizval Salvation-Army men, which was founded early 
in the thirteenth century, and soon developed a great school of 
learning, built by the Warden, Aquello da Pisa, who “on 
entering the school one day, found the students engaged 
in an argument as to the existence of the Deity. ‘Woe 
is me,’ he cried; ‘simple friars enter Heaven, while learned 
friars are disputing whether there be a God at all.’” 
Roger Bacon was essentially an Oxford man, and a hundred 
years later, it was at Oxford that Wyclif developed his 
doctrines, which, taking to the eyes of those supreme in 
Church and State a practical political turn, were at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century stamped out by persecution. 
This seems to have crushed freedom of thought at Oxford so 
effectively, that it has never since become the starting-point 
of any progressive movement. 

The actual origin of the University is, of course, like that of 
most ancient institutions, involved in obscurity. Mr. Maxwell- 
Lyte “ makes hay” of the Alfred myth, especially in connection 
with University College. This College was really founded 
out of a bequest of William of Durham (who died at Rouen in 
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1249), to buy yearly rents for the maintenance of ten or more 
masters in perpetuity. In the reign of Richard II., however, 
the College wanted to show an earlier title to some houses in 
Oxford, and produced what is now admitted to be a forged deed 
of 1220 to support their claim ; and later they asserted an origin 
from King Alfred, so as to prove themselves a Royal foundation, 
and liable only to Royal visitation. In point of fact, the earliest 
assertion of Alfred’s connection with the University is said to be 
in the reign of Edward III.,in Higden’s Polychronicon, supported 
by Rudborn’s Liber de Hyda, compiled during the second half of 
the fourteenth century by a monk in Hyde Abbey, near Win- 
chester, which Mr. Anstey can imagine “ no sane man” accepting 
as true. In all probability, the University really had, as was 
claimed for it in 1426 by the graduates when asking the Bene- 
dictines for a grant to their new (and present) Divinity School, 
a monastic origin. Every cathedral and monastery of note had 
grammar-schools attached to it, and though the University was 
afterwards the parent of grammar-schools, it is probable that 
the grammar-schools were earlier the parents of the University. 
But all that is certainly known is, that in 1133 a teacher from 
the University of Paris, named Pullen or Pulein, who may have 
been either Briton (z.¢c., English) or Breton, lectured at Oxford 
on the Bible; that in 1149 Vacarius lectured there on Justinian 
or the Civil Law; and that the first known endowment of the 
University was the payment of “52s. a year for ever,” for the use 
of poor scholars, assessed on the “ Town ” by the Papal Legate in 
1214, for the first, and one of the worst, “ Town and Gown” riots 
on record. All these circumstances, however, point to already 
existing, and probably long existing, schools; and after the riot 
of 1209, it is said that no less than 3,000 clerks abandoned 
Oxford until the “‘ Town ” yielded to the Papal excommunication. 
The Chancellor of the University, who in this early document is 
said to be “set over” the scholars, was probably merely a local 
substitute for the Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. At Paris, the 
Chancellor of Notre Dame held, unfortunately for the University’s 
after-development, a similar position. The first duty of the 
Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral (not of the diocese) is in 1212 
described as “ Scholas Theologize regere,” and from the old title 
of Archi-Schola at Salisbury in 1096, school-keeping or 
governing would seem to have been a Chancellor’s chief and 
original function. The University was only a larger school of 
grammar and logic, with a view to theology, but being too far 
from Lincoln to be governed by a local Chancellor, acquired one 
of its own. 


As to the name of “ University,” its origin has been involved 
in unnecessary doubt. Mr. Ruskin has somewhere said that a 
University is a place where all men can learn something of 
everything; or where some men learn everything of something. 
It appears, in fact, to have no reference either to the cos- 
mopolitan origin of its members, or to the universality of their 
studies, but to refer to the wniversitas juris, or corporate rights 
of which it was possessed. The term “ University ” is equivalent 
to Corporation. The “Town” of Oxford is itself addressed as a 
“ University,” and the term was freely used of any corporate or 
quasi-corporate bodies. The most palmy days of the University 
were, perhaps, the earliest; or at least those from 1200 to 1400. 
Mr. Maxwell-Lyte is, indeed, as severe on the loose computations 
of its numbers as he is on its mythical origin. The statement that 
in the early part of the fourteenth century there had been 30,000 
students at Oxford, rests, it seems, on the authority of an Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who made the assertion to a Papal Council 
at Avignon in 1357, and on a less rhetorical estimate made by 
Dr. Gascoigne in the fifteenth century. But, as Mr. Lyte points 
out, such estimates are not to be relied on; for the Parliament 
of England in 1371 estimated the number of parishes at 40,000, 
when there were not 9,000. No more than eighty “ Halls” 
have been proved to have co-existed, and the extent of 
ground covered by those known by their incorporation in the 
sites of modern Colleges could not, even allowing for closer pack- 
ing, have held more (and probably held much less), than thirty 
students apiece. Even including all the “ hangers-on” of the 
clerks, male and female, the number could not possibly exceed 
6,000, which the same Archbishop of Armagh stated to be the 
number in hisown day. Mr. Maxwell-Lyte points out that in the 
great riots of 1298, a kind of pitched battle between Town and 
Gown, with great loss of life on each side, the townsmen, who got 
the worst of it, and therefore had an interest in exaggeration, 
estimated their opponents only at 3,000, though doubtless the 
whole number, including “camp-followers,” would have rallied to 
the rescue. Even 3,000, however, was a formidable number for 








a little medizeval town, in which the site of Balliol was outside 
the walls, and the site of New College was a burial-ground. And 

turbulent enough their life appears to have been. What with 
Town and Gown riots, embittered by all the hatred of laic and 
cleric, Jew-baitings, riots in the University itself between 
North and South, English and Irish, Scotch and Welsh 

and the perennial feuds between the monks and friars, and 
the secular clergy against both, there seems to have been no 
lack of excitement in their life. In the days when endowed 
Colleges were non-existent, or few and far between, and the 
students lived in Halls which were the private speculations of 
their Principals, or in lodgings in the town, aud were recruited 
chiefly from the lower ranks of society, the Proctor’s office in 
keeping order was no sinecure, and proclamations against brawl. 
ing were as important a part of the Chancellor’s duties as regn. 
lations as to lectures and degrees. Yet the intellectual life, too, 
must have been keen, and, outwardly at least, more prominent, 
when it consisted almost entirely in oral disputations and viva. 
voce teaching, and people were lecturing and arguing in thirty 
schools at once, to say nothing of churches and monasteries and 
friaries, and that chiefly on subjects like “the great text in 
Galatians, every slip wherein entails thirty-nine distinct damna- 
tions, one certain if another fails.” Never since the days 
of the suppression of Wyclif’s heresy, followed by the dis- 
appearance of the private Halls and unattached students, and 
the substitution of the respectable members of endowed Colleges 
for the “poor scholars” supported by loans from “ chests” 
given by pious founders, has the intellectual life of Oxford 
burnt as fiercely asit did in the days of Duns Scotus and Roger 
Bacon, and the turbulent democracy of their fellow-students. 





THE NEW CLASSICAL REVIEW.* 


Tue list of contributors to this new and much-wanted Review 
is warranty sufficient that it will succeed. And if the united 
efforts of one hundred and forty of England’s best scholars prove 
unsuccessful, their failure will be fraught with a lesson which, 
if it must be learned, cannot be learned too quickly. We 
welcome the Classical Review, therefore, with great joy, and 
decline to doubt that merited success will, in the end, crown its 
career. The editors, with modest wisdom, admit that their 
ideal will take time before it can approach to realisation. But 
they are well within the mark when they say that in proportion 
as it is realised, it will tend very greatly to improve the con- 
dition of classical learning in England. They have shadowed 
forth their ideal with great clearness in an “ Editorial,” and to 
this we may refer the reader for information that it would be a 
work of supererogation to condense. It is disfigured by a serious 
misprint, but its sense and tone are of the kind which promise 
to command success as well as deserve it. We shall pay the 
editors, therefore, the compliment of not extenuating the defects 
that have struck us while reading their first number. It 
opens rather unfortunately with a brief article on “ Myron’s 
Pristae,” by Mr. A. S. Murray. This gentleman is acknowledged 
to be one of our best critics of Greek art, and we do not know 
whether to sigh or to smile at the way in which he has shown that 
he is no critic at all of the Greek language. But an epicure may be 
a first-rate judge of French cookery, though Moliére and Rabelais 
may be sealed books to him; and so let it be with Mr. Murray. 
If, in a light-hearted way, he chooses to declare that Pliny’s 
words, “et Perseum et pristas,” are now held necessarily to 
mean not “a Perseus and sea-monsters,” but “a Perseus and 
sawyers of wood,” we can do no more than beg him to ask his 
editors if they think so. But his stumble over an easy line in 
the Acharnians is one that we respectfully suggest should not 
have been allowed to pass by those editors. The line which 
contains an easy pun is explained in Liddell and Scott, and the 
explanation admits of no doubt whatever. Mr. Murray, how- 
ever, feeling “ not much the wiser” for that explanation, goes 
off at score, and shows that he can on occasion shine in Greek 
no better than Madame Adam shone in Scotch, when she praised 
Skobeleff for singing “Aug Lang Sygne avec l’accent voulu.” 
His astonishing lucubration is followed by some correct 
but not very interesting comments by Mr. E. L. Hicks 
on “Some Political Terms employed in the New Testament.” 
It is pleasant to see that this scholar, in spite of Professor 
Jowett, retains his admiration for the light which Greek in- 
scriptions cast on unimportant points of Greek archwology, and 
we almost pity the philistine who can hear unmoved that we are 
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at last able to define the precise functions and status of the 
“ town-clerk” at Ephesus. It is still more pleasant, though, to 
find that Mr. Hicks spells better with the progress of the suns, 
and writes Corinthians now with a“ C,” as Professor Jowett writes 
it. His inscription-tinged comments are followed by an excellent 
criticism, by Mr. A. Sidgwick, on the scheme for a new school 
at Oxford which has been advocated “in two such divergent 
oracles as the respectable Quarterly and the vociferous Pall 
Mall,” “by that hardened and impenitent antiphilologer, Mr. 
Collins.’ Mr. Sidgwick is gentler with this “forcible contro- 
versialist ” than he needs to be, for there can be small doubt 
that a man who would stuff young brains with such rubbish as 
Silius Italicus and Prudentius, is an empiric unlikely to cure the 
shocks of which the kaleidoscopic system of Oxford examinations 
has made itself the statutory heir. And when this empiric,—for 
so we must perforce cail Mr. Collins when he advocates such a 
scheme as his new “School of English Literature,”—loudly 
asserts that his scheme “has been proclaimed definitely and 
imperiously by the voice of the whole nation,” we are forcibly 
reminded of the harmless or noxious pills and “ weird syrups” 
that have been, if we may credit their inventors, quite as definitely 
and imperiously proclaimed by the voice of the whole world. 


A marked feature in this Review is to be the prompt notice 
that it will take of all classical books published in England that 
are not unmistakable cram-books, or of a merely elementary 
character. But these, unfortunately, form the staple of classical 
books that are in vogue at present in examiner-ridden England; 
and it is by no means clear that exceptions like Jebb’s Homer 
and Mayor’s Juvenal are not already sure of adequate notice in 
those “ journals of general literature” which the editors of this 
Review regard as allotting only a very limited space to classical 
works. Be this as it may, the notices that appear in this 
number of the above-mentioned publications are not of a kind 
that can be called specially remarkable. Mr. Leaf speaks with 
authority, indeed, in just eulogy, of Mr. Jebb’s admirable little 
book; but he goes out of his way to disparage Henry Nelson 
Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study of the Greek Poets, as “long 
out of date.” Out of date it may be, and this is to the loss of 
the tiro who leaves it unread. Out of mind it clearly is to Mr. 
Leaf, for, with strange inaccuracy, he attributes it to Hartley 
Coleridge. But there are chapters in this out-of-date book that 
deserve to be studied side by side with Mr. Jebb’s, quite as 
much as Carlyle’s Essay on Johnson deserves to be studied 
side by side with Macaulay’s. Space fails us here and 
now for insisting on this point, and for dwelling on the 
reasons, that have nothing sentimental in them, which 
lead us still to stand on the “Right of the Unitarians,” as 
Mr. Leaf neatly calls them; while we duly acknowledge the 
superiority of the “ discordant’”’ Centre, in which he and Mr. 
Jebb stand, over the “ Extreme Left of the Lachmannianer.” 
Mr. H. Nettleship’s review of Mayor’s Juvenal is hardly out- 
spoken enough; but Heaven forbid that we should endeavour 
to sow the seeds of that infelix odium which has so often choked 
the wheat of scholarship as well as of theology. We must, how- 
ever, mildly express a doubt about the cogency of the reasons 
which moved Mr. Mayor to accept “ sufflamine mulio consul ” for 
“ multo suffamine consul,” in Juvenal viii., 148. He has always 
felt, he says, that multo was out of place; and he argues that 
mulio consul is  Juvenal all over,” because the satirist elsewhere 
Speaks of meretrix Augusta. The question itself is of infini- 

tesimal importance, but the arguments that are used in dis- 
cussing it are of more consequence, and we do not draw quite 
the same inference that Mr. Ellis does from his own assertion, 
that “English scholars will, of course, be sceptical even as to 
mulio consul.” English scholars will certainly not accept his 
own emendation of “stantum” for “tantum,” in his notice of 
Biicheler’s revision of Jahn’s Persius and Juvenal. It is 
needless, though, to add that these three reviews, and a fourth 
by Mr. Wayte, on Paley and Sandars’s Demosthenes, are, if not 
remarkable, still well worth reading. And of the great and un- 
mistakable utility of the present undertaking, there cannot 
possibly be two opinions. We earnestly hope—and we see no 
reason for thinking that our hope is a vain one—that the 
Classical Review will improve, as the editors anticipate, and will 
enjoy a long career of increasing and merited prosperity. Its 
progress will be watched with interest by all who are zealous 
for the honour of classical scholarship in England. And 
classical scholarship is far enough from being so mere a luxury 
and ornament as it is supposed to be by those who, from 
causes good or bad, have too often, in recent years, depreciated 








its value and circumscribed its influence. May we trust that in 
the next number we may find added to Mr. Mayor’s long and 
illustrious list of contributors, the honoured names of Mr. 
Gladstone and Professor Jowett ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~@—— 


On comparing the issue of the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1887 with 
its immediate predecessor, we find that its new editor, Mr. Scott 
Keltie, still continues in his career of retrenchment, reform, and 
extension. He might do a little more than he has yet done to 
condense the statements given of the Constitutions of different States ; 
he would thus save space, and prevent his volume reaching unwieldy 
dimensions. There are some excellent new features in this year’s 
volume. Of these we notice, in particular, succinct accounts of Indian 
land-tenure and agriculture ; figures relating to the names of different 
countries, which have been evidently revised by competent hands ; 
census statistics of Germany up to December, 1885, and of France up 
to May, 1886; the Budgets of Germany, Italy, Denmark, Brazil, and 
other States; the trade statistics of Turkey; and the latest figures 
bearing upon the population of Russia. In a single page, Mr. Keltie tells 
the story of recent German expansion, from which it appears that the 
African territory, extending from the southern slope of Kilimandjaro 
to the Rovuma River, which by the international treaty of 1886 has 
been assigned to Germany, exceeds 100,000 square miles, while the 
Australasian dominions of the Fatherland include 70,300 square miles 
of Northern New Guinea, not to speak of the Bismarck Archipelago and 
the Solomon group, with a total area of 24,000 square miles, which have 
been snapped up within the last two years or so. The most notable 
novelty in the Year-Book, however, is the general view of the Colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, with area, population, date of acquisition, 
and form of government, and including detailed notices of the minor 
Colonies, which appears as a supplement to the facts and figures 
relating to Great Britain itself. But with such frequent disquisitions on 
Imperial Federation as we now have, Mr. Keltie would do well to 
carry this idea a step further in 1888, and group all our Colonies and 
Dependencies, without exception, under or behind Great Britain. 
As things are, it is rather irritating to be confronted with, “ Natal, 
see p. 766;” “Canada, see p. 580;”’ and “ Australasia, see p. 885.” 
Upper Burmah is now incorporated with India in this volame; and 
Corea has been detached from China, and assigned a separate place. 
But is this not a little premature? No doubt, Corea is regarded 
by European countries as a practically autonomous State; but then, 
Mr. Keltie should remember how busy a China pervaded by the 
spirit of the Marquis Tseng, is in converting shadowy suzerainties 
into actual sovereignties. Why, too, does he so resolutely ignore 
the existence of an independent Abyssinia,—though he notes 
the Italian possession of Massowah? Can Ras Alula have offended 
him by declining, in answer to a post-card, to furnish a fall list 
of his spearmen? When due consideration is given to omissions, 
however, it must be allowed that the Statesman’s Year-Book stands 
at last on a level of equality, so far as usefulness is concerned, with 
the “ Almanach de Gotha,” and it is not crushed, like that admirable 
anoual, beneath the weight of genealogies, as Tarpeia was crushed 
beneath the weight of the Sabine bracelets. Bat why do not its pub- 
lishers positively fix a day for its appearance? Sometimes it is issued 
in January, sometimes in February ; this year it does not put in an 
appearance till the second week of March, stumbling into the market 
like a befogged and belated postman. Why not fix positively February 
1st, which is either shortly before or immediately after the opening 
of Parliament, for its publication ? 

Air-Built Castles, Translated from the Spanish of Fernan 
Caballero, by Mrs. Paull. (London Literary Society.)—These are 
some short sketches, mostly tinged with melancholy, but not without 
humour. They have a certain interest, but they scarcely come up 
to what we expect from the reputation of the author. 

Kintail Place: a Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is the story of the war in La 
Vendée. It is supposed to be told by the wife of one who took an 
active part in it, and it has a special didactic purpose of its own,— 
the showing how much harm may come from a want of trust and of 
kindness, the heroine owing much of her trouble to her own self-will. 
And this purpose is brought out more clearly by a somewhat curious 
introduction. A spoilt, self-willed woman reads the story in manu- 
script—it has been preserved among some family treasures—and 
learns from it to estimate rightly her own failings. This introduction 
might, we think, have been very well spared. Of the tale itself, we 
desire to speak in high praise. It is a subject of inexhaustible in- 
terest, full of episodes of devotion and heroism, often most pathetic, 
and now and then relieved by just a touch of comedy. Perhaps the 
canvas is too much crowded with detail, making it a little difficult 
to keep in mind the large features of the history; but where the 
detail is of such extraordinary interest, it is, we know, very difficult 
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to choose. The personal element in the narrative is skilfully managed. 
The heroine is an interesting person, full of love and courage, and 
not without her faults, and we follow her fortunes with an interest 
that does not flag. Altogether, Kintail Place is a good story. 


“ Dulce Domum.?” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—If the author 
of this book is not a country squire, it must be allowed that he 
assumes the manner with much skill. His grievances are exactly 
such a8 our experience, and where experience does not reach, our 
imagination, would suggest as being such as a country squire might 
be expected to air. He is a little too cynical, a little too apt to 
exaggerate. Things do not always turn out quite so badly as he 
describes. Misfortunes, happily for mankind, do not accumulate at 
the rate which he represents. If all that could happen together 
did happen together, life would be simply unendurable. However 
this may be, “ Dulce Domum”’ is an amusing book. Here is 
@ specimen, of which few of those who entertain even in the 
humblest way will fail to recognise the truth:—‘‘ We must 
not conclude without a word on the constantly recurring 
difficulty of getting our friends to go off to bed. When wearily 
sitting up with our guests in the smoking-room to abnormal hours, 
how anxiously we watch their cigars becoming shorter and shorter ! 
and how mortifying it is, when we think that the happy moment has 
at last arrived, and that we are to be allowed to retire to rest, to see 
them calmly light fresh cigars before throwing away the ends of the 
old ones!’’ The troubles of hospitality are, indeed, described with 
especial force; and if we get nothing else from the book, we any- 
how gather a consolation for poverty from seeing the woes of the rich. 


Baldine; and other Tales. By Karl Erdmann Edler. Translated 
from the German by the Earl of Lytton. 2 vols. (Bentley.)—There 
can be no doubt as to the intrinsic beauty of these tales—or, at least, 
of two of them—and we are grateful to Lord Lytton for his admirable 
and sympathetic version. But we are not prepared to accept his 
high estimate of their author. They exhibit neither the weird 
fancy, so peculiarly German, of Hoffmann, nor the quaint but always 
kindly humour of the author of “ Quintus Fixlein.’’ Nor do we find 
in them the delicacy of portraiture and analysis characteristic of 
Paul Heyse, or such charming pictures of German life as in “ Die 
zwei Kriiglein”’ of Otto Miller. Their charm is more akin to that 
of Turguéneff’s Russian stories; a strain of not unpleasing melan- 
choly runs through them ; but the Russian novelist’s insight into the 
workings of the human heart has not been given to Edler. Of 
the three, “Notre Dame des Flots” has given us the least 
pleasure, though it is not without touches of true pathos, and 
the sketch of the old Norman Legitimist family and its surroundings, 
with which it opens, is picturesque enough, redeeming in some measure 
the rather vulgar melodrama into which the story gradually de- 
generates. ‘‘Baldine,’ the longest and most ambitious of these 
tales, meets with Lord Lytton’s preference, but exhibits the same 
fault. The first portion of the story is altogether delightful; the pic- 
ture of the child reared among dumb folk, half-pitied, half-despised 
by the ignorant and prejudiced peasantry of the remote upland 
valley which is her home, is most tenderly drawn; and the simple 
life around her, the very ignorance of the country-folk, their naive 
wonder at the immigrant Italians, whose coming is the pivot on 
which the story turns, and their old-world ways, are described with 
wonderful power and a peculiar grace which is Edler’s own, though 
reminding the reader constantly of Turguéneff. But the revelation 
of the gift of song that is in the heroine through an overwhelming 
sorrow is rather stated as a bare fact than shown in natural process ; 
and what Lord Lytton, in the interesting and valuable account of the 
author and his works which forms a preface to the volume, terms her 
“redemption from moral petrifaction” through the feeling of grati- 
tude, is accomplished by the help of a machinery of violent incidents 
narrated with little art, that gives a theatrical taint to the conclusion 
of the story, and disagreeably impresses the reader unprepared by 
the opening for so merely melodramatic a winding-up of the narra- 
tive. For our part, we prefer as a whole the last story, “ A Journey 
to the Grossglockner Mountain,” of which the incidents are simple 
and natural, and as simply and naturally told. It is the 
old but ever new story of unsuccessful love. A youth and 
a maiden live opposite each other under the shadow of the 
battlemented walls of an ancient German town. They love, 
almost unconsciously ; then the wisdom of the world steps in, and 
they are parted. A great temptation befalls them; on the very 
brink of destruction they are saved; but the shock is too great for 
the delicate girl, and she hovers for weeks on the very edge of death. 
But she does not die; their love, purified by the trial, neither ends in 
despair nor perishes in the distractions of the world; on the con- 
trary, it endures, and to the two lives martyred to the world’s will 
lends a pathos which the teller of the story has most finely and 
tenderly rendered. 

An Excellent Mystery. By F. Davenport Jones. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—The “excellent mystery” is, as may be supposed, 
marriage; and a very pretty story of marriage the author tells us. 








He, or she, has laid to heart the maxim that the interest of life begins 
rather than ends with the ceremony in which these words occur, 
and has also avoided the danger of the ambiguous situations with 
which novels about married life often abound. Her couple quarrel, 
and a very serious quarrel it is, threatening at one time to have a 
very disastrous ending. The reader is kept in suspense, and as he 
can hardly fail to have contracted a liking for the young people, 
has that anxiety for their happiness which is a sign of a well-con- 
stracted tale. Onur only criticism is that the villain—a female villain, 
by the way—is somewhat beyond the bounds of probability. Was 
ever & woman so spiteful ? 

Pompeii : Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. Butler. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—Mr. Butler, who finds a text in his subject now and then 
on which to preach a little social or political sermon, describes in an 
interesting, lucid way what is to be seen at Pompeii,—describes not in 
the guide-book fashion, but as an intelligent observer who connects 
everything with the general order of the life of which it was a part, 
His book will therefore be found more than usually instructive, Is 
it quite correct, by the way, to say that Pompeii was “a small 
country town?’ He himself estimates the population at from 
“twenty to thirty thousand.” Could Mr. Butler name twenty cities 
of Italy at that time that had more? Life was so centralised then 
that the provincial population in towns, as well as cities, was much 
diminished. Even Pompeii owed much of its comparative populous- 
ness to being a Roman resort. 

Rantell’s Remains. By Barrett Wendell. (Ticknor, Boston, U.8.A.; 
Triibner, London.)—Mr. Wendell seeks to emulate Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, or, we might say, Poe. The last scene, where the dead 
millionaire’s corpse is stolen from the tomb in the splendid church 
built out of his ill-gotten wealth, is very like to some of Poe’s most 
ghastly efforts. But Mr. Wendell is no mere imitator, On the con- 
trary, he has a genuine strength of his own, and there is a serious 
meaning under his imaginings. There is no little bitterness of satire 
in the apparently commonplace second title, “ An American Novel.” 


Edwin Paxton Hood. By George H. Giddins. (J. Clarke and Co.) 
—lIt is to be regretted that Mr. Giddins could not have contrived to 
make the biographer less prominent than he is in this biography. 
We do not want, for instance, to know what he thinks of the best 
qualifications for ministerial work, and accordingly regard his specula- 
tions on pp. 48-51 as impertinent (not to use the term offensively) ; 
but we do want to hear about Mr. Hood. Mr. Giddins does not lack 
the power of picturing the man as he was, and we are obliged to him 
for what he gives us. Nevertheless, there is a somewhat irritating 
aggressiveness about him which does not conduce to a proper frame 
of mind in the reader. 

Cicero de Senectute. Vol. I., Introduction and Text; Vol. II., 
Notes. Edited by Leonard Huxley, B.A. (Clarendon Press.) —That 
pampered person, the English schoolboy, is having his work made 
easier for him every day. It is troublesome to have the text in one 
part and the notes in another, of the same volume. So the new 
arrangement is to put them in separate volumes. Then, to save him 
the worry of using a classical dictionary, he is provided with an index 
of names. In spite of these conveniences, however, Mr. L. Huxley’s 
edition is not altogether commendable. There is an unsatisfactory 
life of Cicero. The writer of it could hardly have remembered when 
he wrote it that Cicero was already edile-elect when he impeached 
Verres. “ His success was complete,’ he writes; and then, in a 
separate paragraph, he goes on,—‘‘Cicero’s natural abilities and inde- 
fatigable industry insured his political advancement to the adileship 
and the prictorship.” But this is nothing to what we see in the 
notes. Where Duilius is described as attended by torchbearers and 
a flute-player, we have “ quce sibi nullo exemplo privatus sumpserat,” 
translated by “which no example would have induced him to 
follow as a private man.” Again, in cxvi., “ut in gratiam jam cum 
voluptate redeamus,” is rendered “so that we are restored at last to 
favour with pleasure to ourselves.” Cato, of course, has been speaking 
somewhat slightingly of pleasure, and now says sub-humorously that 
by conceding the pleasantness of rural abundance, he reconciles him- 
self to her. Surely “in gratiam redire cum aliquo” is a phrase 
which a scholar might be expected toknow. Yet it seems strange to 
Mr. Huxley, for he adds the explanation, extraordinarily cumbrous, to 
say the least, “old men, after all, are useful members of society, and 
need not be dull.” What can be the meaning of the note on “ tem- 
pestivis conviviis delector,”’—tempestivis, ‘easily ?? And does Mr. 
Huxley think that what Demodocus said of the Milesians was in 
verse? He certainly prints it as if it were, as he prints Solon’s 
verse as if it were prose. 

Asserted, but not Proved. By A. Bower. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Olive Beauchamp, the heroine of this simple story, is a governess, 
and a very good specimen of a woman who is independent and 
courageous, without ceasing to be womanly. Her lover is a good 
sort of man, but not the hero, a character which seems to belong to 
Robert Base, the bank-manager. He is a really good study; the 
other men are somewhat shadowy. Mrs. Gray, the clerk’s wife, is 
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an admirable being, somewhat after the Poyser type, who con- 
tributes no little to what is the best part of the story,—the vigorously 
written and thoughtful dialogue.——The Miser of King’s Court, by 
Clara Molholland (Burns and Oates), is a short story, intended for 
children, and not without merit, but somewhat spoilt, we cannot but 
think, by a general air of improbability. 

Half-Way. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Miss Betham-Edwards’s novel has for its central figures a 
young man who resolves to be a priest, and a young lady who is 
equally determined to be a deaconess. An ordinary constructor of 
plots would have made a match between the two. Our author knows 
better than this. Both find their fate elsewhere, and in one of a 
different nationality and faith. This difference causes some diffi- 
culties, of which an excellent use is made, with the result that we get 
as pleasant a tale as we have seen for some time. It would be un- 
grateful not to make special mention of the admirable Mrs. Brindle, 
a faithful nurse, “ English of the English,” who finds herself trans. 
planted into France, and adapts herself, not without protest, to her 
surroundings. 

Benedictus. By the Author of “ Estelle.’ 2 vols. (Bell and 
Sons.) —Benedictus will be especially enjoyed by those who have pre- 
viously read “ Estelle.” Still, it is easy to imagine or take for granted 
sufficient to make the new story not only intelligible, but interesting. 
A “story” we have called it ; but this is a not very accurate descrip- 
tion. Of plot we may almost say there is nothing. That the beautiful 
Thyra and the magnificent Benedictus will, in spite of family opposi- 
tion and their own misunderstanding, eventually mate, is plain to the 
least sagacious of readers from the beginning. And the end of the 
career of the suffering woman who is the real heroine of this, as of 
the earlier story, is scarcely less plainly foreseen. But where we get 
such studies, figures so delicately drawn, and life so skilfully 
described, we do not want plot. It is Jewish life that the writer 
again deals with. Thyra is the daughter of a wealthy Jew. But 
the life of the wealthy nowadays in Europe is very much the same 
everywhere. The distinctions of race and inherited habit are 
rather to be found amongst the poor; and it is on this side of her 
subject that the writer of Benedictus is especially instructive and 
interesting. She does not glorify and idealise her subject, and yet 
she makes us feel that there is something of the national distinction 
still clinging to the poor Jews of the East of London. The chamber 
of the aged teacher Hirsch, when he is keeping the Feast of the 
Dedication with his seven-branched candlestick, is a very striking 
interior. Of a lighter and gayer kind we have the very entertaining 
figure of Gabriel Hofer, “an agreeable rattle,” with something of an 
improvisatory talent about him. 

The Newspaper Press Directory for 1887. The forty-second annual 
issue. (C. Mitchell and Co.)—The present edition has been enlarged, 
and the special articles on India and the Colonies have been re- 
written and revised up to date. It appears that there are now pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom 2,135 newspapers,—in England, 435 in 
London, and 1,246 in the provinces; in Wales, 84; in Scotland, 191; 
in Ireland, 158; and in the British Isles, 21. The magazines and 
reviews number 1,462, of which 360 are of a religious character. 
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Mr. A. PERCY, on receipt of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 
the Postal World. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108.9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


= 
S 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 0©0.’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| 

} SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 

Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


O U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 

E Y E S. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 

pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 

Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


TONGA 











** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and Ilr, 


NEU RALG I A. Of all Chemists. 


A GENTLEMAN in temporarily straightened circumstances 

would be glad of some straightforward EMPLOYMENT, such as copying 
manuscripts, &c, which he could do at his own lodgings. A small remuneration 
would suffice. Strict secrecy could be relied on.—‘‘ J. A. W.,”’ 35 Mornington 
Crescent, Camden Town, N.W 


HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination in June, 1887 :— 

The Winkworth Scholarship of £50 a year, for three years; 

Four of £50 a year, for two years : one given by the Goldsmiths’ Company, one 
given by the Clothworkers’ Company for a Student unable to afford the cost of 
residence at Newnham College, one given by the Drapers’ Company for a Student 
preparing for the profession of Teaching, one given by Mrs. Stephen Winkworth ; 

‘Also one or more Scholarships of £35, for one year. . 

Scholarships will, under certain conditions, be continued to Students for a third, 
or a second and third year. : é 

Further information as to the conditions on which the Scholarships are awarded 
may be obtained on application to Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

i. al 
TATIONERS and FANCY DEALERS.—To be SOLD, 
an old-established BUSINESS in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park. 
Satisfactory reasons given for sale. Lease, goodwill, stock, and fixtures, £400,— 
Apply, “C. B.,” Assay Office, 74 Coleman Street, E.C. 
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ROYAL 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 3 
and providing full courses of Instruction in the Prac- 
tice and Science of Agriculture and Estate Manage- 
ment, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Surveying, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. | 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the EARL BATHURST. 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E, HICKS-BEACH, 


Bart., M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B, 
GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq. 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 

WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. CHESTER MASTE 

M. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, Peis M.P. 

The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Courses of Instruction, 
Prize Live Stock, Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

There is a special One Year Course for Out-Students 
desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian hg Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £30, will beC(OPENfor\COMPETITION in 
JULY to Boys between 11 and 15.—For particulars, 
apply to HEAD MASTER, 
eT se8s: COLLEGE, near 

WINSLOW, BUCKS., for 100 sons of Clergy, 
Army, and Navy, &c. hirty guineas per annum, 
with entrance-fee of five guineas. Terms considerably 
reduced to brothers and orphans. Good education 
and diet ; very little sickness; and unexceptionable 
parental reference.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—NINE will be COMPETED for in 

JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 0n January Ist, 

1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


S™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


























For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 

London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

by a Camb. Graduate in Honours,—Address, J. H. 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS, Limited, 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Seaside; 1,300 acres. 
Home Training for Colonial Life. 
Agriculture, Stock-Raising, Handicrafts, &c. 
For Prospectus, address the PRINCIPAL. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSKH, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French tanght by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 











ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 
£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 
COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For par- 
ticulars, apply tothe Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 





RINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands), 
Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, 
1 education for Boys entering early upon life, 
reparation for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, 
Ay. and other Examinations. TWO SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for competition 
in August. 
For particulars, prospectus, &., apply to the Rev. 
the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, varying 
in value from 70 guineas to £20, Juniors must be 
under 14, and seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady 
Day. Oandidates examined at Oxford or Rossall, as 
erred. The subjects for examination will be 
sics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages,—For 
rticulars, apply to the Rey. the HEAD MASTER, 
Bosal Fleetwood, 








HE SECOND MASTERSHIP of 
LANCING COLLEGE will be VACANT after 
Easter. Candidates must be in Holy Orders, and 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The 
Second Master has charge of a house capable of ac- 
commodating 40 boys. The house is rent, rates, and 
taxes free, has water and gas laid on, and is occupied 
subject to the conditions usual between landlord and 
tenant. He receives (Ist) a fixed stipend of £150 per 
annum ; (2nd), a capitation of 15 gs. per annum for 
each boy in his house. These boys take all their 
meals with the rest of the school in the common hall, 
so that the Second Master is at no charges for the 
feeding of his boys. He himself also has the right of 
board in the College hall. During the last seven 
ears the Second Master’s receipts from the school 
ave averaged about £600 per annum, and his actual 
income of 1884 was about £740.—Applications, with 
testimonials, must be sent in, on or before MARCH 
30th, addressed under cover to the BURSAR, Lancing 
College, Shoreham. 


ERSEY HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS, to enter 
upon her duties in September.—For sheet of particu- 
lars, apply to the Secretary, R. CREWS, Esq., Wyvil 
House, George Town, Jersey. 
R. WILLIAMS’S' DIVINITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Dr. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer for COM- 
PETITION in SEPTEMBER, 1887, TWO SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, of the value of £50 per annum each, tenable 
by Students for the Protestant Dissenting Ministry 
for two years in any University or approved School 
of Theology. Candidates must be graduates of some 
British or Irish University, and will be required to 
satisfy the examiners in—(1) Hebrew, (2) New Testa- 
ment Greek, (3) one of the following: (a) Patristic 
Literature, (b) Ecclesiastical History, (c) Philosophy, 
(a) Political Economy.—For further particulars, 
apply before June Ist to the SECRETARY, Dr. 

—~ gia Library, Grafton Street, Gower Street, 

ndon. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE 

SCHOLARSHIP will be AWARDED on this 
Foundation in D ber next, provided that a Can- 
didate of sufficient merit present himself, 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and other points the particulars of 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Trust; and the Names and Addresses of all 
Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at 
University Hall, on or before October 1st, 1887, 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.0. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will 
be in England from March 21st to April 14th.— 
Address, 18a Old Quebec Street, Hyde Park, 


RESDEN.—Fraulein A. and O. 
POHLER have a few VACANCIES in their 
FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, under 
high patronage. Professors from Conservatoire and 
Academy. Refined home. Vacancy for Gov. Pupil.— 
For particulars, apply to Miss Pohler, University 
College for Ladies, 89 Avenue Road, N.W. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and 
DAUGHTERS of a distinguished German 
Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES 
as BOARDERS. Great advantages for the study of 
languages, music, and painting. Highest recom- 
mendations in Germany, France, and England. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Storey, Westfield, 
Lancaster.—Address, Miss von FALCKENSTKIN, 
45{ Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


























PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £34 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


OUTH KENSINGTON— 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TreBovikz Roan, 8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 


ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd, 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders, 


HE REPRESENTATIVES of a 
GENTLEMAN recently deceased are prepared 
to communicate with one or two men of business of 
high character, and posssessing the requisite capital, 
with a view to the SALE of his extensive Cotton Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mills, or to the Formation of a 
Limited Liability Company, to purchase and work 
them. They are well situate, in one of the most thriving 
localities ia North Lancashire, and present an oppor- 
tunity of ontoning upon the business with absolute], 
new machinery of the best type, and upon very ad- 
vantageous conditions.—For further information, 
apply to W. H, HARTLEY, Esq., Solicitor, Colne, 
Lancashire. 











——— 


NION BANK 
U iain AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .. socccccsccsovece SL, 
Reserve Fund ponyes 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DE 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches sewagieeel = 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 
e |: ermal REMITTANCKS are made to the 
jolonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
oD HPOSITS ived for fi 
are received for fixed period term: 
which may be ascertained on pie b+ ag _— . 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
nee me ¥. a. Loy are oe received, full 
articulars of which wi urnished t i 
he limit of this issue is £500,000, cman 
olders o: ndon ce Deposit Receipt 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock ja tatoed = 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887. 


pee FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
. berg peg 1782. 
nsurances against Loss Fire and Lightni 
effected in all parts of the World, noieing 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MAODONALD, loom, 


A CODENTS AT HOME AND 
BROAD, 


A g 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Income a ise sank eee £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


CHAIRMAN ... ... HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFrrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECKEK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

O PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884. ‘ 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCKH, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, ‘The Eye in Health und Disease,” = 
free, contains onaettons to those suffering from 
defective vision. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
FURNISH ON 
ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit, Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., E.C. 


-_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


























{OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





petra MEATS. Also, 





; |: no of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, andJELLY, andother 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, price 5s 
ad ata (postage 3d). : 
ANDBOOK of HOUSE PRO- 
PERTY: its Purchase, Tenancy, Valuation 
and Erection. With Elucidations of F.ne Art. By 
E. L, TARBUCE, Architect. : ; 
Crossy Locewoop and Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 
Just issued, for MARCH, imp. 8vo, price ld. 


HE NATIONAL CHURCH RE- 
FORM NEWS. The Organ of the National 
Ghurch Reform Union. The first number of a new 
Quarterly J ournal devoted to Church Administrative 


ao Herwoop, Macchester and London. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, 96 pp., price 6d. 
HE DEMAND for DISESTABLISH- 
MENT in WALES. 

“A timely and important pamphlet, which ought 
to be in the hands of all politicians who desire 
thoroughly to understand the question.”—Noncon- 

ist. 
<n Socrrry, 2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
London. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Methcd of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e. 
London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxry and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir KE. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBHRY. 

The ure contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Langnages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance-fee, or 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fitth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P $’°*S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











Legion of Hononr, 1878 3 Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards, 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
y¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


RY’S 
URE 
' b eeeeeninees 
(yes. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
Organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young Sa *—Sir Cuas, A, 
eg President Royal College of Surgeons, 


HoLLoway’s PILLS. — Bilious 
complaints and irregularities of the system, 
roduced by redundancy of vitiated bile, can ome 
corrected by a few doses of these inestimable Pills, 
which are everywhere admired for their rare combina- 
tion of mildness and power ; for though they conquer 
with ease and rapidity the most obstinate disease, 
they never weaken the stomach or necessitate any 
interruption of ordinary duties or amusement. On 
= contrary, they increase the appetite, strengthen 
ie organs of digestion, give i d energy and life 
= the animal functions, and fit both hand and 
rain for fresh exertions, The sick and enfeebled 
bem he dacle — —* discover what a happy 
ese Vv i 
on den, e the power to effect in the 

















CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 
DrrEcToRS, 


CuaIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHarrnman—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEAOON of BATH. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEAOON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A, 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

The DEAN of EXETER, JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 

Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 


Puysic1an—Dr, STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE lst, 1886, 
Total Funds «es eee oo eos eee eee eee eco eee 
Total Annual Income ... “<a oe eee ese eee eee 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... eee oe oe 
The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. E y of Manag t; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Valnes. 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





oe = ave £3,378,123 


. one - sha. 








Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,090. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
—_v Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 


——with full Profits. 














= 
AGE. £8. ad. AGE, | £ 8s. d. 
25 20 1 8 25 16 1 8 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 | 21 4 2 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 | 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, land 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








post-free on 
application to the 
EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 
_ OF MEAT, 


USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books Cc O M p A N Y’ S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY, 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “KITTY.” 
NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. 


By M BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “Dr. Jacob,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernle 


Money. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


* As the plot thickens, and scenes of love-making, elopement, buffalo-hunting, and other exciting episodes, 
all spiritedly told, and with an abundance of local colour, follow on each other in rapid succession, the reader 
is not likely to lay down the book until the dramatic dénowement is reached.’’—Atheneum. 








ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Bertha Thomas, 
Author of “ The Violin Player,’’ “Cressida,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ This is the best book that Miss Thomas has yet written. It is not sensational, nor suggestive, nor vulgar ; 
but it is highly interesting nevertheless. The charm of the book is the style in which it is written—a style 
to which few lady novelists seem able to attain. It is a simple story of an attractive girl’s life very gracefully 
told, artistically constructed, and quite free from irrelevancy.”—Lady. 





UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 
*'Nellie’s Memories,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


** Delicate pathos is the salient point of all writings of this author.””—Standard. " 
“Thoroughly healthy in tone. None will be worse and many be better for its perusal.’”’—Morning Post, 
** A singularly interesting story.”—Vanity Fair. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 





THE CLERGYMAN’S HANDBOOK. 





Next week, 1 vol. (750 pp.), 8vo, 21s. 


DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY : 


A Practical Manual of Reference for Clergymen and Students, 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten, so as to meet the Requirements of the 
Present Day. 


Edited by WALTER HOOK, W.A., and Prebendary STEPHENS, M.A. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





SCOTLAND AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, Illustrated, price 28s, 
CoNnTENTS, 
VOL. I. 
CELTIC FEUDALISM. 
The AGE of CHARTERS. 
The AGE of COVENANTS. 


VOL. II. 
The RESPONSE of OWNERSHIP. 
BEFORE the DAWN. 
The BURST of INDUSTRY. 
The EPOCH of the CLANS, The FRUITS of the MIND. 
The APPEAL from CHIEFS to OWNERS. APPENDIX. 


Pn nom superior as regards the Highland Land Question to any statement yet made by the other side.” 
—Scotsman, 

“* It presents a series of strikingly picturesque sketches of the wild society and rude manners of the olden 
time,”—Times, 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








A pure Solution. 


(itt: = 3 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 


C. L. Prrxis, Author of “Lady Lovelace,” 
“ Judith Wynne,” &c. 3 vols, 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. 


By GrerTRuDE Forpr, Author of “In the Old 
Palazzo,” &c. 3 vols, 


COURTLEROY. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “Fay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family,” &c. 3 vols, 


VICTIMS. By Theo Gift, Author 
en Miss Bellew,’’ “Lil Lorimer,” & 


SECOND EDITION of 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a 
LADY. In 1814-1815-1816. By Hamitton Alpé, 
Author of “ Rita,” “ Penruddocke,” *‘ Poet and 
Peer.” 3 vols. 


TILL MY WEDDING-DAY. By 


A Frencu Lapy, 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 
HE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST . PRINCIPLES. Seventh 
Thousand, 16s. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 
Thousand, 2 vols., 34s. 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fourth Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. Third Edition, 21s, 


CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Second Thousand, 7s, 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Second Thousand, 12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS, Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


The DATA of ETHICS. Fourth 
Thousand, 8s, 























OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library 
Edition (the Ninth), 8vo, 103 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, Twelfth Thousand, 2s 6d. 


. ESSAYS. 2 vols. Fourth Thousand, 
Be 








ESSAYS (Third Series). Third 
Thousand, 8s, 

The MAN versus the STATE. In 
cloth, Second Thousand, 2s 63. Also, Cheap Edition, 
Seventh Thousand, ls, 





The FACTORS of ORGANIC EVO- 
LUTION. Reprinted, with Additions, from the 
Nineteenth Century. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, Edinburgh. 
“‘ The best of Liberal Annuals,”’—Sussex Daily News. 
HE LIBERAL YEAR-BOOK for 
1887. 374 pp., 1s, Paper 2s, cloth. 
Edited oy KE. A. JUDGES. 
Legal Notes edited by E. Lewis Tuomas, M.A., LL.M. 
ily News :—‘* A most valuable manual.” 
Daily Chronicle :—“ A conspicnous success.” 
Pall Mall Gazette:—*A great deal of political 
information conveniently brought together.” 
cho :—“* A cheap and excellent reference-book.” 
Scotsman :—‘‘ Eminently useful.” 
Freeman’s Journal: —* The best shilling’s-worth we 
know of.” 
NaTionaL LiseraL Printing and PvuBLISHING 
Association, Limited, 83 Farringdon Street; and 
SIMPEIN, MaRsHALL, and Co. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
On the Seashore, Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autuma and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 








Safest Aperient for delicate 
Bold by Chemists throughout the World, 


Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELS, SPORTS, and POLITICS in the 


EAST. By the Marquis of Huntiy. With Illustrations by the Marchioness 
of Huntly. Demy 8vo. Neat week. 


The EARL of PETERBOROUGH and 


MONMOUTH : a Memoir. By Colonel Frank Russet, Royal Dragoons. 
With Ilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


ITALY: Present and Future. 


GaLLENGA. 2 vols. demy 8y0, 21s. 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By 
C. T. 8. Brrcn Reynarpson, Author of “‘ Down the Road.” With Illustra- 
tions in Colour, large crown 8vo, 123, 


MUSIC and MANNERS: Personal 


Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. By W. Beatry-Krnestow. .2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


Batrx Iron (Olive Schreiner), A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 
MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam, M.A, 
With Illus:rations, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
An ENGLISH VENDETTA. By Frederick 


Bortz. 3 vols. [Neat week. 


In the RICE-FIELDS. By the Marchesa 


CoLomsBr, 2 vols, 


Miss NANCY STOCKER. 


BLATHERWICK, 2 vols. 


The MAID of the MILL. By Mrs. Compton 


Reape. 2 vols, 





By Antonio 











By Charles 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ANNE GILCHRIST: her Life and 
Writings. Edited by Herpert HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. Pre- 
fatory Notice by Wittiam MicHakEL Rossetti. Twelve Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [Next week. 





Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings 


from Berlin from the Lives of their Imperial Highesses the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By DororHea RoBERTS. 
With 8 Original Photographic Portraits and 6 Illustrations. 


“This deeply interesting work...... Much praise is due to the author of this 
work for the intelligence with which she has collected in a limited space all 
the principal facts of these ‘Two Royal Lives.’ ’—Morning Post, 


M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 


The BALKAN PENINSULA. With 


Letter from Mr. Gladstone, and New Chapter bearing on the 
most Recent Events. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“ A lucid and impartial view of the situation in the East as it now stands,”— 
St. James’s Gazette. 


ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. 


By Avcustus Jessorp, D.D., Author of ‘One Generation of a 
Norfolk House,” &o. With Photographs of a Shepherd of 


Arcady and a Swain of Arcady. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
[Now ready, 


JOTTINGS from JAIL: By the AUTHOR of 
Notes and Papers on Prison| ‘*The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY.” 


waats. By Rev. JW. Honster,! WOODLAND TALES. B 
ra) 


. Oxon., t) C i 
tf H.M.’s oo —_ J iy STinpE, Crown 8v0, cloth, 
3s 6d, 


«, town 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

The Volume is crammed with facts,| ‘* True perception of character, simple 

figures, reminiscences, and suggestions.”’ | but firm and clear delineation, and 
—Christian World, honest natural feeling.” —Scotsman, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpB Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column ......ssscssseres £310 0 
| ahs 5 5 0| Half-Column ........................ 115 0 
Marter-Page oo... ccssesescs 212 6] Quarter-Colamm................6.6 017 6 





ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight earth 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


. early, Halj- uarterly, 

Including postage to any part of the United . 4 ° . 

Me ag eee Cn et O Gai i ee 
uding postage to any of the Australasian 

In Colonies, aoe, France, Germany eo > & 07 8 

cluding postage to India, China, &o.... |. 112 6.....016 3....0 8 2 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Branch OFFices: 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND BEST _ BOOKS, 


On the following Terms :— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 
Annum and upwards. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Town AND VittaGe Book Civuss SuppLigp on LIBERAL TERMS. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address :— 


1.—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


Ar GreatLy REDUCED PRICEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Out oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sers og SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen, 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation nh ie: Sale may be obtained at 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tLe above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., te whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should beJsent.—Bankers, Measrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


PD EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
.** ss for al i ee 2 eS 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINAR JIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

“Is it not intolerable that in London, the wealthiest and most powerful city of 
the world, we are provided with drinking-water which is, according to the best 
authority, chronically and disgustingly polluted, and may at any moment become 
a source of danger? To drink a pure natural mineral water is the alternative of 
safety.” —British Medical Journal, January 22nd, 1887. 

“Apollinaris Water, by its absolute purity, affords complete 
guarantee against the dangers of zymotic disease incidental to 
ordinary drinking-water.’—Sanitary Record. 








UTY. 
D Knowest thon yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thoa well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings: 


yee MOTO. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ROSMINI’S LIFE. Edited by Father 


Locgenart. 2 vols, 12s. 
ROSMINI'S WORKS. 


ORIGIN of IDEAS. 3 vols., 10s 6d each. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 3 vols., 10s 6d each. 


Demy 8vo, with numerons Illustrations, 15s. 


BUDDHISM in CHRISTENDOM; or, Jesus 
the Essene. By Artuur Litre, Author of ‘‘ The Popular Life of Buddha.’ 


* The present work is one of the profoundest interest, and is certain to command 
attention in all future discussions of the subject with which it deals...... It is 
exceedingly ably written.” —Scotsman. 


“The most learned, thoughtful, and thought-provoking work which has yet 
appeared upon this momentous question.” —Truth, 
Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


SEVEN, the SACRED NUMBER: its Use 


in Scripture and its Application to Biblical Criticism. With a Chapter on “The 
Bible and Science.”” By RicHaRD SAMUELL, 


The object of this work is to show that the numter seven occupies a far more 

rominent place in Scripture than has hitherto been supposed,—nay, that it is 
interwoven in its very texture from Genesis to Revelation; and that the use of 
this number, rightly understood, may be turned to very valuable account in the 
Textual Criticism, the Translation, and the Interpretation of the Word of God, 
and, indeed, in almost every department of Biblical Science. 


In the department of Textual Criticism, the principles which underlie the 
septenary structure of Scripture are shown to provide a positive Test, whersby 
the true original text of Scripture may be ascertained almost, if not altogether, 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The SISTERS of ST. MARY at the CROSS: 
Sisters of the Poor, and their Work. With Introduction by the Rev. H. D. 
Nrui11, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


On LAND CONCENTRATION, and Irre- 


sponsibility of Political Power as Causing the Anomaly of a widespread 
State of Want, beside the vast Supplies of Nature, 


** A temperate and thoughtful contribution to the consideration of a matter of 
vast social importance.”—Morning Post. 


“ Whoever the writer may be, he has bronght to his task a clear grasp of the 
question, and he wields a powerful pen.”—Western Morning News. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. Containing Receipts 


for Cakes of every description, Savoury Sandwiches, Cooling Drinks, &c. By 
the Author of “ Breakfast Dishes ” and “ Savouries and Sweets.” Feap.8vo, 
cloth, 1s 6d; paper covers, ls. 


“The only danger is that, with such tempting recipes as the authoress of this 
little volume gives, one may be inclined to partake so freely as to rather spoil 
one’s dinner......‘ Chocolate cake,’ and the ‘ Vanilla soft icing’ for it, read quite 
too lovely.”’—Tvuth. 

FOURTH EDITION. 


WHOLESOME COOKERY. By Madame 


MariE DE JoncourT. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls 6d; paper covers, ls, 


Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


POEMS. By Puttiurs Stewart. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED OF 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 
St. James’s, Marylebone. 


The Spectator says:—“ There is much which we admire, and with his general 


aim we heartily sympathise.” 


The Church Review says :—“ Mr. Haweis has a style which cannot but captivate, 
and an originality of thought which is refreshing after the jaded commonplaces 
of ordinary men.” 


In crown 8vo, now ready, price 5s, 


THE PICTURE OF PAUL THE DISCIPLE. 


Consists of Scenes in the Life and Work of St. Paul. 





Second Edition, now ready, in elegant cover, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


JO 8S E P Hi, 


The Prime Minister, 


By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., New York, 
Author of “ The Parables Illustrated.”’ 
soem which cannot be too highly recommended, especially to young men.”’ 


“ Dr. Taylor’s work is characterised by equal wisdom and still greater eloquence ; 
the practical lessons deduced from the life of Joseph are admirably adapted to 
the needs of our time.”’"—Christian Leader. 

** Dr. Taylor’s volume will be read with intense interest and profit by every 
one "he it may be especially recommended to young men.”’—Christian Common- 
wealth, 

“Everything Dr. Taylor writes has freshness, vigour, and life, and these 
charming word-pictures will be enjoyed.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

_ “The book can hardly fail to do good, not only to the young men for whom it 
is primarily intended, but to others also.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. ; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 








THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RUSSIAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 


IN THE NAME OF THE TZAR. 
A Novel. 
BELFORD 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By J. DAYNE, 


BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier 
(Madame GALLETTI pr CapitHac), Author of “ Our Home by the Adriatic,” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. [Neat week. 


TRUE toaTYPE. ByR.Cleland, 2 vols, 


post 8vo, 173. 





This day is published. 
THIRD THOUSAND, WITH A NEW PREFACE, 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Study. 


By LOUIS J. JENNINGS, MP., 


Author of “ Republican Government in the United States,’’ ‘‘The Croker 
Memoirs,” &. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


“From one point of view this is the most remarkable volume that has appeared 
for a Jong time in the way of political literature......No such indictment has been 
preferred before against any English statesman, or driven home with such an 
overpowering mass Of evidence.” —Public Opinion, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” &c. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is now ready of 


JESS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
AUTHOR of “KING SOLOMON’S MINES,’ “SHE: 
a HISTORY of ADVENTURE,’ §c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr, Rider Haggard’s latest story, ‘Jess,’ is in some respects his best. Itis 
the most human and the most thoughtful of them all,’”’"—Globe. 


“There is one scene in the story—where Jess and John Niel expect death at 
any moment—which has rarely been equalled in fiction. In shott, ‘Jess’ proves 
Mr. Haggard to be one of the ablest novelists of the generation.”—Scotsman. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





OL D PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES, 


1. Le Stryge. 6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
2. La Morgue. 7. Rue des Chantres. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 8. St. Etienne du Mont. 

4. La Galerie de Notre Dame. 9. Le Petit Pont. , 

5. Le Pont au Change. 10, Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 





Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 15 Piccadilly, W. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 

Now publishing. 


GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Exampl See Prospect 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, price 6s, 
*. 
S H E: 
A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. 
With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the varions 


uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English 
Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 





Feap. 8vo, price ONE SHILLING. 


H E. 


By the AUTHORS of “It,” ‘King Solomon’s Wives,” “* Bess,” &c, 


*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only Twenty-five Copies printed). Price can be 
obtained from any Bookseller. 





THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1852 to 1860. By the late C Hartes C. F, GrevILLe, Clerk 
of the Council. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION, *. M. CreicutTon, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam. 
bridge. Vols. III, and 1V.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518, 8vo, 24s. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. By F. Max 


Miter, K.M., Foreign Member of the Institute of France, 8vo, 21s, 


SKETCHES from MY LIFE. By the late 
Admiral Hopart Pasna, With a Portrait, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Of allautobiographies that have ever been published, this is the most enter- 
taining. It is one continual flow of adventures told in a vigorous, idiomatic, and 
colloquial style, which in every line shows the man of action and activity over- 
flowing with animal spirits.’’—Spectator, 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lance. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 





“This book is an admirable specimen of a class of work for which we have had 
to turn to the French, and for which there is abundant room in our own litera- 
ture, Instyle and in general knowledge Mr. Lang stands far apart from the 
ordinary English writer on bibliography.”—Notes and Queries, 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNAUS. 


A Chapter in Swedish ey a By Mrs. Frorence Cappy, Author of 
“Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” &. With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 16s, 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER. 


By Percy Ross, Author of *‘ A Misguidit Lassie’? 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
“The story is % genuine drama......Story-readers may be assured that this is 
a tale of keen, unflagging interest, and one to move the feelings, although it never 
reaches the tragic."—Scotsman. 
“One of the cleverest of short stories recently published.”"—Academy. 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 


A Novel. By Mrs, Motesworts, Author of ‘* Carrots,” &. 1 vol, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d, 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar 
toWomen and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by RicHarp QvAIN, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Twelfth Thousand, with 138 Illustrations Engraved on 
Wood, 1 vol. medium 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth; or 40s, half-bound in russia ; to be 
had also in 2 vols., 34s, cloth. 


The EARLY TUDORS. By the Rev. C. E. 


Moserty, M.A.,, late a Master in Rugby School, With 4 Maps, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


., Notes and Queries :—"* If the series of ‘ Historic Towns’ is continued as it begins, 
it will have a lasting value.” 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D.O.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 
Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each. e 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. With 3 Maps, 


“A thoroughly readable book...... Will long remain the handbook to the history 
of our greatest city," —Atheneum, 


EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. | BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Huxt 


* With 4 Maps. With 4 Maps. 
In this little volume we have the| ‘Mr. Hunt’schapters are written with 
gius Professor at his very best...... the accuracy and from the research of a 


= reeman possesses that intimate | scholar; at the same time he is careful 

and accurate knowledge, that power of | never to losesight of the popular charac- 

hab historieal evidence and that | ter aimed at by this series of books, and 

a range which topographers and local | what might in less skilful hands have 

he hare | are generally so deficient | been a jejune chronicle becomes a fresh 
+ =Oxford Review, and engaging narrative.””—Scotsman, 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY 
WELL THEN. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &c. 


With Etching of Portrait by John Pettie, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
3 vols, crown Svo. At all Libraries. (Shortly. 





HALL OAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A SON OF HAGAR. 


By HALL CAINE, 
Author of “The Shadow of a Crime.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


HQLIDAY TASK 8: 
Being Essays written in Vacation-Time. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” “ High Spirits,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 





Mr. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
And other Tales and Fables. 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of “ Dr, Jekyll,” ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. [ Immediately, 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
New and Cheaper Edition, illustrated boards, 2s, 


THE MEN, 











GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE BECKONING HAND, &c. 
By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “Strange Stories,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
BURIED DIAMONDS. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 








JUBILEE EDITION of McCARTHY’S HISTORY, 


A HISTORY OF OUROWN TIMES. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, 
2 vols. square 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: 
Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CASE FOR HOME-RULE. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. 


By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., 
Author of “‘ Chapters in Evolution,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF 
MAKING FIREWORKS ; 
Or, the Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. 


By THOMAS KENTISH. 


With 267 Illustrations, a New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 














London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS — 
CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY; teing a Dictionary of the Mon ang 


Women of the Nineteenth Century, Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS, formerly Exhibitioner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, with Contributions by Eminent Authorities, is now ready, price 21s. : 


“ A well-executed biographical work.’’—Atheneum. 

The biographies are well-written and interesting.” —Globe. 

“ The object which Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders set before himself in editing this eminently useful and extensive volume was, as he puts it in 
his Preface, to make good the deficiency of a fairly adequate and exhaustive Dictionary of Recent and Contemporary Biography, includin 
foreign as well as national celebrity. That object has been attained in a most satisfactory manner. The work is well done.’’—Scotaman, . 











BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, §c. 
Prince BISMARCK: an Historical | 


Biography. By Cuartes Lowe. 2 vols, demy 
8yo, with 2 Portraits, cloth, 24s, 


LIFE of W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 


D.C.L. Ld Barnett SmitH. Revised, cloth, 
8s 6d. JUBILEE EDITION, with Portrait, 1s. 


LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BRIGHT. 
By W. Ropertson. Pp. 608, with Etching from 
the Portrait by W. W. Ouless, R.A., 7s 6d, 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and 
his Mission. By J. AtLanson Picton, M.P. 
With Steel Portrait, 7s 6d. 


RUSSIA. By Sir Donald Wallace, 


M.A. Cheap Edition, 5s. 
CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. 


Juri1an Tuomas (“The Vagabond”’). 103 6d. 


Our COLONIES and INDIA: How we 
Got Them and Why we Keep Them. By Professor 
C. Ransome. Third Edition, 1s. 


ENGLISH INTERFERENCE with 
IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J.G.Swirt McNeEm1, 


M.A.,M.P. 1s. 


The IRISH PARLIAMENT: What it 
Was and What it Did. By J. G. Swirr McNBILL, 
M.A.,M.P. Third Edition, 1s. 


The COMING STRUGGLE for INDIA. 


By Professor ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 5s, 


WORKING-MEN C0O-OPERATORS: 
What they have Done and What they are Doing. 
By A. H. Dyxe-Actanp, M.P., and B, Jones, 
Second Edition, 1s. 


WEALTH CREATION. By Augustus 


MONGREDIEN, 5s. 


By 


ADVENTURE. 
‘* KIDNAPPED.” By Robert Louis 


STevenson. Nineteenth Thousand, 53. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. New Edition, with 25 Illus- 
trations and a Map, 5s. 


The PHANTOM CITY. By William 
bene gr — of ‘Red Ryvington,” &c. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES: a 
Thrilling Story founded on an African Legend, 
By H. River Haaearp, Fortieth Thousand, 5s, 


SCIENCE. 
The STORY of the HEAVENS. By 


Sir Rosert StaweE1t Batt, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, 
Second Edition, price 31s 6d. 
“A ‘Story’ of boundless interest and exquisite 
beauty.” —Educational Times, 


The FRESH-WATER FISHES of 
EUROPE. By Professor H. G. Srexrxer, F.R.S. 
With 214 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH FOSSIL 
REPTILES. By Sir RicHarp Owen, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., &c. With 268 Plates, complete in 4 vols., 
£12 12s the Set. 


SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. 
Rosert Brown, M.A., F.LS., &c., assisted by 
Eminent Scientific Writers. 5 vols., with about 
1,500 Llnstrations, each 93, 


CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Edited by Professor P. Martin Duncan, 
M.B., F.B.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
Writers. Complete in 6 vols., with 2,000 Illustra- 


NEW VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY UNDERTAKING 
by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 


ENGLISH WRITERS: an Attempt 
towards a History of English Literature. y 
Henry Mortey, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature, University College, London. Vol. I. 
From the EARLIEST TIMES to BEOWULF. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 53, 


For upwards uf 20 years Professor Morley has 
been preparing for the issue of this great work. The 
original design, planned in 1864, is now about to be 
carried into effect by the issue of ‘a series of abuut 20 
volumes, to be published at half-yearly intervals, in 
November and May of each year. ‘There is,”’ writes 
Professor Morley in his Preface, ‘‘ a long story to tell 
of English literature regarded as the expression of a 
nation’s history throughout the sequence of its 
thought. It isintended to include notes of the litera- 
ture of all offshoots of the English race. The writer 
will say all that he thinks ought to be said, and is 
not bound by any other pledge. The whole narrative 
will be continuous, the whole book one. But the 
volumes will be grouped also in sections which may 
be read as distinct histories of periods. Each volame 
will be separately indexed.” 


The ELEVENTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME of 
TheENCYCLOPZADIC DICTIONARY: 


a New and Original Work of Reference to all the 
Words in the English Language. Containing 
QUO to SHIP. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 103 6d. 
The first ten volumes can also be obtained in five 
volumes, bound in half-morocco, each 21s, 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of 
MAN. A Popular and Practical Treatise on the 
Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. 
Translated and Edited, with Copious Additions, 
from the German of. Dr. ALFRED RITTER VON 
URBANITZKY. By R.~WormeE.t, D.Sc., M.A. 
With an Introduction by Professor JoHN PERRY, 
F.R.S. With nearly 850 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


NEW VOLUME of FYFFE’S “ HISTORY of 
MODERN EUROPE.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 
By 0. A. Frrre, M.A., late Fellow of heme 
College, Oxford. Vol. II. From 1814 to 1848, 
Demy 8v0, price 12s. 

“This book fills a gap in historical literature, and 
fills it splendidly.”"—Truth. 


Now ready, the FIRST VOLUME of 
The IMPERIAL WHITE-BOOKS. 


Containing, in a portable and convenient form, a 
thoroughly readable, well-arranged, and concise 
compendium of the vast amount of invaluable 
matter which appears in the official Blue-Books. 
The White-Books will be issued in four Quarterly 
Volumes, price, bound in paper, to Subscribers, 
103 6d per annum, post-free, Each number will 
be sold separately at 3s 6d. A Prospectus, giving 
full particulars, will be sent post-free on application 
to the Publishers. 


BROWNING, an INTRODUCTION to 
the STUDY of. By ArTHur Symons. Crown 
8vo, 200 pp., cloth limp, 2s 6d. 





UNIFORM with “KING SOLO- 
MON’S MINES,” “ The PHAN- 
TOM CITY,” $c. Ready next week, 
price 5s. 

CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR: a 
Story of the Mexican Gulf. Rendered 
into English and Edited by 
WILLIAM WESTALL, from 
the French of ANDRE LAURIE. 


With 23 Full-page and other Illus- 





FINE-ART VOLUMES, 
Completi iti « 
ompletion of the Fore = ition of “ Picturesque 


Eu fe 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE, C 
in 5 vols., each containing 13 ex i 
Aare re ee Drawings onl nents ae 
rigina ustrations, Popular Rdi * 
yar? in A \ ~— each, 24 ition, ‘come 
ols. I, an ., embracing the British 
be had bound in i’vol., 31s 64. isles, may 
CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENG. 
LAND and WALES. Descriptive, Historical 
Pictorial. With an Tntroduotog by tho Rev. 
Professor BonneEY, F.R.S. 21s, ‘ 


ROMEO and JULIET. Edition de 
Luxe. Illustrated with 12 Su Photogravures 
— Original Drawings by F. Dicksee, A.R.A., 


The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from 
oe to a: Pi yey vents = by Eminent 

riters, and a Series of Beautiful E: i 
the Best Artists, £2 23. a 
With 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 
48 Exquisite Steel Plates, and about 800 Original 
Wood Engravings, complete in 4 vols., each 42s, 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. With600 


Original Illustrations, 2 vols., each £3 33, 
EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and 


Picturesque. By Professor G. Engrs. Trans. 
lated by Ciara Bett, with Notes by SamvEL 
Brron, LL.D., &c. 2 vols., with 800 Original 
Illustrations. Vol. I., 225s; Vol. II., £2 123 6d, 
Complete in box, £4 17s 6d. 


THACKERAY, CHARACTER 
SKETCHES from. Six New and Original 
Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in 
Photogravure, on India paper ; size, 20 by 14} in, 
The Subjects are:—The LITTLE SISTER, 
BECKY SHARP, Oolonel, NEWCOME, Major 
PENDENNIS, Captain” COSTIGAN, Major 
DOBBIN. In portfolio, 21s. 


The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of 
MUSIC. By Emm Navmany, Director of Music 
at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, and Translated 
by FERDINAND PHAEGER. Revised and Edited 
by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ovsetey, Bart., 
ae. With numerous Lilustrations, 2 vols., 

8 6d. , 


ART, the MAGAZINE. of. Yearly 
Volume. With 500 Choice Engravings, 16s, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

COMPLETION of “‘ PEOPLES of the WORLD.” 

PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr, 
RosERT Browy, F.R.G.S. Illustrated throughout. 
Complete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each. 

“ We never met a publication of the kind in which 
the Rh Ow! attained so high a standard.”’—Field. 
OUR COUNTRY. With about 

1,200 Original Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols., 
cloth, 7s 6d each. Library Edition, 3 double 
vols., 373 6d the Set. 
D and NEW EDINBURGH, 
CASSELL’S. Complete in 3 vols., with 600 
Illustrations, extra crown 4to, cloth, 93 each ; or, 
in Library binding, 3 vols., 30s. 

The COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By 
Dr. Ropert Brown, F.R.G.S. With about 750 
Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols., cloth, 7s 6d 

;_or 3 vols., Library binding, 373 6. 


h 
CITIES of the WORLD. ’ Illustrated 


throughout, 3 vols., 7s 6d each. 
OLD and NEW LONDON. Complete 


in 6 vols., with about 1,200 Engravings, 9s each ; 
Library Edition, imitation roxburgh, £3. Vols. 
I. and II. are by WALTER THORNBURY, the other 
volumes are by Epwarp WALFORD. 

Edward 


GREATER LONDON. By 
Watrorpb. With about 400 Original Illustrations, 
2 vols., each 9s ; Library Edition, 2 vols., 203. 

The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE By Professor Henry MortEey. Complete 
in 5 vels., each 7s 6d 

Vol. 1. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 

Vol. 2, ILLUS’ RATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION. 

Vol. 3. ENGLISH PLAYS. 

Vol, 4. SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. 

Vol.5. SKETCHES of LONGER WORKS in 

ENGLISH VERSE and PROSE. 








tions, each 92. 


trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


5 vols., handsomely bound in half-morocco, £5 5s. 








NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION of The LIFE and WORK of the SEVENTH EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., by 
EDWIN HODDER, is now ready at all Booksellers’, in 3 vols., with Portraits, price 36s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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